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THE Committee appointed by the House of Commons to report upon 
the merits of the Elgin Marbles, as works of sculpture, and the im- 
portance of making them public property, for the purpose of promoting 
the study of the Fine Arts in Great Britain, concluded their labours by 
the expression of sentiments that cannot be too frequently repeated. 

“Your Committee cannot dismiss this interesting subject without 
submitting to the attention of the House, how highly the cultivation of 
the Fine Arts has contributed to the reputation, character and dignity 
of every Government by which they have been encouraged, and how 
intimately they are connected with the advancement of everything va- 
luable in science, literature and philosophy. 

“In contemplating the importance and splendour to which so small 
a republic as Athens rose, by the genius and energy of her citizens, 
exerted in the path (pursuit) of such studies, it is impossible to over- 
look how transient the memory and fame of extended empires and of 
mighty conquerors are, in comparison of those who have rendered in- 
considerable states eminent, and immortalized their own names by these 
pursuits. But if it be true, as we learn from history and experience, 
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that free governments afford a soil most suitable to the production of 
native talents, to the maturity of the powers of the human mind, and to 
the growth of every species of excellence, by opening to merit the 
prospect of reward and distinction,—no country can be better adapted 
than our own to afford an honourable asylum to these monuments of 
the school of Phidias, and of the administration of Pericles; where, 
secure from further injury and degradation, they may receive that ad- 
miration and homage to which they are entitled, and serve, in return, 
as models and examples to those who, by knowing how to revere and 
appreciate them, may learn first to imitate and ultimately to rival 
them.” 

This eulogy on the marbles in question, and the anticipation of the 
predicted result, had the desired effect: the collection was purchased 
by the Government and deposited in the national Museum, where a 
saloon, worthy of the monuments it contains, and worthy of the British 
nation, has been lately erected for their reception. 

The Government having thus placed before artists and the public at 
large these objects so deserving of their study and contemplation, and 
having afforded facilities of access to students in the different depart- 
ments of Art, may consider that they have thus performed their part 
of the obligation, so far as it related to their “ reputation, character and 
dignity.” 

For some years past the Trustees of the British Museum have de- 
voted a portion of their funds to the publication of a work, having for 
its object a promulgation of such knowledge of their valuable collection 
of antiquities as can be communicated by representations and de- 
scriptions. The aim of these publications is highly meritorious; and 
when directed by the knowledge and skill of competent writers and 
eminent artists, will convey to the public, and particularly to the more 
thinking part of it, from whom improvement in the arts and sciences 
must originate, those explanations of the subjects, that knowledge of 
their style of execution, their adaption, and the manner in which they 
have been treated, which render them desirable as objects of study. 
The opportunity thus afforded to the Trustees, of appropriating their 
funds to the publication of ornamental and costly works, gives them 
advantages very few of the individuals possess who would willingly 
make any reasonable sacrifices in the attainment of similar objects. 

Of the two works which stand first at the head of this article, that of 
M. Quatremére de Quincy boasts of few and very indifferently en- 
gtaved representations of the subjects it discusses; whilst the other 
outrivals it both in extent and in execution, The engravings of the 
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latter, indeed, are sufficiently good for the purpose, and the labour be- 
stowed upon them, proportioned, perhaps, to a limited expenditure ; 
yet they vary in excellence, and, generally speaking, are too hard and 
rigid. But the objects to be represented must enter into the conside- 
ration; and there is probably nothing more difficult to the draughtsman 
and the engraver, than to convey an adequate idea of the degradations 
effected by time and exposure to the weather on the surface of sculp- 
ture in marble. The engravings of the figures of the Ilissus, the Fates, 
(or Cetes and Proserpine, as they are respectively called,) are by much 
the best. 

In the literary part of the execution of these two works, that of M. 
de Quincy has the advantage of greater originality: the descriptive 
part of the Museum publication has been obviously performed with 
much haste and carelessness ;—a circumstance that may probably be 
accounted for by the engagements of a professional editor. This draw- 
back on the merit of the volume is much to be lamented: a work 
published by the Trustees of the British Museum is received by the 
public, both of this kingdom and those on the Continent, as a national 
production: by such, our knowledge, our taste, and our literature, are 
measured abroad. It is incumbent therefore on public bodies that they 
should not circulate, with the authority of their name, anything calcu- 
lated to produce an unfavourable opinion of the extent of either, amongst 
those who are too ready to decry our attainments as a nation. Our 
acquirements in the Fine Arts, whether justly or not, are rated low in 
the estimation of our continental neighbours ; it is the more necessary 
therefore to accompany their display in any one branch with such ac- 
cessories as may ensure a favourable opinion; or at the least to afford 
no opportunity for forming a judgement disadvantageous to our general 
qualifications. 

The Introduction and the explanation of the subjects contain very 
little that has not been a long time before the public; and, in fact, con- 
sist of little more than translation frem the works of Visconti and 
M. de Quincy: and the notes, where some additional information might 
be anticipated, may, for the most part, be traved to the same sources. 
This is to be regretted, because our lively neighbours and rivals in 
literature and the Arts, entertain erroneous opinions of our powers of 
perception and discrimination. In the posthumous edition of the work 
of Visconti, the editor boasts that his author was alone found competent 
to afford the necessary descriptions of the Elgin marbles. ‘On fera 
remarquer ici que ce sont les travaux de M. Visconti sur ces monu- 
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ments, qui ont fait connaitre tout leur prix; car ce savant seul etait en 
état de les expliquer.” (Avert. p. vi.) 

M. de Quincy enters, somewhat fully, into a refutation of the opinions 
of previous writers on the subject of the sculptures; and M. Visconti 
has afforded some elucidation on points whereon the authors of the 
‘ Antiquities of Athens’ had been mistaken. But with some errors in- 
cidental to a first publication on a subject wholly new to English au- 
thors, Stuart has afforded us much information, and laid the foundation 
for the more recent labours of Visconti. Fourteen years have elapsed 
since these labours terminated; and in the interval several treatises, 
containing opinions at variance with some of those of the French writers, 
have been given to the public :—still upon the whole they are entitled 
to, and have enjoyed, a considerable degree of approbation. These 
treatises, however, are scarcely alluded to in the Museum publication ; 
and whilst some original and somewhat puerile criticisms by the French 
writers have been retained, opinions of a contrary tendency by the late 
Mr. Payne Knight, whose studies and extensive learning, directed to 
objects of Grecian art, entitle his sentiments to be received with every 
degree of respect and deference, have been wholly unregarded and un- 
noticed. In the Report of the Select Committee to the House of Com- 
mons, the testimony of this gentleman was considered worthy of especial 
notice, as influencing their opinion on the third of the considerations 
submitted to them; namely, that relative to the merit of the marbles as 
works of sculpture. The evidence of the Earl of Aberdeen, corre- 
sponding in great measure with that of Mr. Knight, was also noticed ; 
and this corroboration gave them additional weight. Surely, then, it 
must be a source of regret, that in a work intended to afford useful and 
necessary information, the opinions of men so highly qualified to convey 
instruction should not have been confirmed or refuted, or at least that 
they should have experienced neglect. A deference to the opinions 
of Mr. Knight was more particularly due from the Trustees of the 
British Museum, since his bequests have enriched their cabinets with 
some of the finest productions of Grecian art, and with a collection of 
coins, vastly superior, (as it appears from the evidence of Mr. Taylor 
Combe,) to that incomplete series they possessed at the time his evi- 
dence was received, and quoted in the Report of the Select Committee. 
This is the more unaccountable, since the chairman of this Committee 
and the author of the Report is himself one of the most active of the 
Trustees. 

Lord Aberdeen and some others of the witnesses examined gave 
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evidence in favour of Mr. Knight’s hypothesis, which denies to Phidias 
the merit of having been employed in the execution of the sculptures ; 
not on the authority of Plutarch alone, who describes him as the di- 
rector and inspector of the works of the Parthenon, but from inferences 
drawn from various other sources. It is to this point that the criticisms 
of the French writers, which we have ventured to stigmatize as puerile, 
are directed ; and these, appearing in a work which claims for its author 
the merit of superior and exclusive ingenuity, demand more especial 
remark when we find them adopted in a national work, inasmuch as 
they may be thought to have obtained the acquiescence of English 
writers on the subject of Art. 

We must beg to remark, in passing, that the literary part of the Mu- 
seum work, although it is acknowledged by the signature of Mr. 
' Cockerell to have been prepared for publication by him, is much more 
of a translation than a production of original matter; a fact which is 
openly admitted in various passages. We therefore wish to be under- 
stood as directing our remarks to the original works of Visconti and 
M. de Quincy, although in alluding to the Museum publication we 
quote Mr. Cockerell as the author, in order to avoid circumlocution. 
Where the latter differs in opinion from the former, we shall especially 
allude to the circumstance. 

There is a passage in Plutarch which has been construed by our au- 
thors to institute a comparison between the different employments of 
Phidias and Polycletus: it is quoted by Visconti and M. de Quincy as 
establishing the fact that Phidias was extensively engaged in the exe- 
cution of marble statuary. Tyvde cogiay ev ras rexvacs rors axpiBe- 
oraros Tas rexvas aTodWopuer oiov Pediav ALBoupyov cogor, kat Todev- 
KXerov avdpravromooy. Arist. Eudem. v.7. From this they would 
infer that Aristotle intended to designate Phidias as “ an able sculptor 
in marble ;” for Polycletus is known to have been chiefly engaged in 
works of metal. Laying aside for a moment the manifest object of 
the author, let us consider the passage as merely distinguishing the 
different branches in which these celebrated artists were engaged, and 
regard Phidias as \cOovpyos, in contradistinction to the mere maker of 
the statues of mortals. The word \:Boupyos, if we look to the derivation 
of a compound word, means an operative in marble, and may bear a 
very extensive application. But this is a school-boy explanation: the 
more learned will seek to inform himself of the meaning attached to the 
term by Greek writers; and he will find that it is used by Thucydides 
(iv. 69.) to signify the workmen employed in building the city walls at 
the siege of Megara; and in another passage of the same author (v. 82.) 
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he is informed that the walls from Argos to the sea were built by Athe- 
nian lithurgi. Aristophanes (Av. 1134.) employs it in the same sense. 
The meaning therefore of Plutarch is, that whilst Phidias, the greatest of 
sculptors, was a learned builder or architect, Polycletus was simply a 
sculptor in a branch of the art wherein much intellect was not required. 
That Phidias might occasionally vary his employment by executing 
trifles in marble is very probable; and Pausanias mentions three statues 
of this material which were reputed to be the work of the great master 
of the Toreutic. 

According to Pliny, however, one of these three examples is said 
to have been the work of Agoracritus, a disciple of Phidias: and this 
author, far from affording any support in favour of the views entertain- 
ed by the French writers, rather encourages an opposite opinion, “Phi- 
diam tradunt sculpsisse marmora.” 

In speaking of Alcamenes and Callimachus, Pausanias tells us that 
the latter, although inferior to some in his art, excelled them all in in- 
tellectual acquirements, obrw cogig rayrwy eorww aptoros (i. 26.); and of 
the first he remarks that he was second only to Phidias as to cogra es 
momo ayadpuarwy (Ib. v. 10.). Whence it appears that Plutarch, in- 
stead of contrasting the different employments of the two, designates 
the one as a mere artist, and the other as combining great knowledge 
with his excellence in sculpture. 

The great diffieulty with which the enthusiastic and uncompromising 
admirers of these works of art have to contend, is the very slight and 
superficial manner in which they are noticed by the Grecian traveller. 
“ Pausanias, in his description of the Parthenon, unites the account of 
the sculptures which adorn the tympanum of the two pediments, 
with that of the colossal statue of ivory and gold, concluding that 
the reader is already acquainted with these works, and as if he would 
spare the repetition of the particulars which he conceives to be ge- 
nerally known.” (Intr. p. 5). This is not correctly stated: the sub- 
jects of the pediments are dismissed in four lines; but the chrysela- 
phantine statue and its accessories are described at considerable length, 
and occupy twenty-two lines in the editions of Facius. According 
therefore to this hypothesis, which measures celebrity by the brevity 
of description, the most celebrated of the works of Phidias, with 
one exception, ought to have been dismissed in a single sentence. But 
an argument like this is untenable ; Pausanias wrote not only for all 
Greece, but, with the usual ambition of an author, for posterity. The 
beauties of architecture appear to have made no sensible impression upon 
him : on one occasion indeed he enters somewhat into detail relative to 
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a public building ; but the edifice he describes was the most celebrated in 
Greece. To the charms of sculpture he was much more alive, judging 
from his lengthened details of the groups in the pediments of the Olym- 
pian temple. One of the objects of this more minute description is to 
reeord the invention of Byzes of Naxos, who was the first to introduce 
tiles wrought out of marble instead of clay, in public buildings. He 
then commences a long description of the subjects represented in the 
pediments. That of the principal front was the work of Peeonius ; the 
pediment of the ome@ey contained statues by the hand of Alcamenes, 
a cotemporary of Phidias, and second only to him, as we have already 
noticed, in the highest department of sculpture. 

The description of these works and the sculptures in the metopat 
within the pronaos and opisthodomus occupies forty-seven lines in the 
text of Pausanias. The entire of the next and very long chapter is 
devoted to the description of the statue and its accessories, the most 
celebrated and the most extensively known of all the works of Phidias. 
—Thus much in reply to the argument which would have us regard the 
comparative silence of the Greek topographer as a proof of the great 
celebrity of the objects he describes. Whereas, if analogy be admitted 
amongst the canons of criticism, the very reverse ought to be implied. 
We do not mean to go to the full extent of Mr. Knight’s opinion; but 
we must be allowed to infer, from all that has been said by ancient 
writers on the subject, and from all that more modern writers have ob- 
served, that the sculptures of the Parthenon, however they may appear 
in our eyes to combine everything that contributes to perfection, were 
surpassed by the works of artists who ranked with Alcamenes and 
Pzonius. The employment of Phidias as inspector of the works, and 
the extension of his services in providing the designs for the sculpture, 
which all modern writers claim for him, preclude the idea of the em- 
ployment of sculptors of the highest class ;—for what sculptor of the 
present day would consent to such a restriction of his powers as limited 
them to the mere mechanical process of repeating or copying the de- 
signs of other and living masters ? 

To return to the sculptures of the pediments and the subjects they 
represented. It was for a long time imagined, that the principal en- 
trance to the Parthenon was that facing the West, and consequently, 
that the sculptures contained in the pediment had reference to the fa- 
bulous birth of Minerva. Stuart, however, had long before very satis- 
factorily proved, that the Eastern was the principal entrance; but, 
bewildered by the perplexing descriptions of Wheler and Spon, he lost 
sight of the consequences resulting from this arrangement, and reversed 
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the order of the subjects represented in the pediments, from that es- 
tablished upon the authority of the Grecian traveller. The subsequent 
discovery of the original drawings of both pediments, placed the matter 
beyond all doubt; and both Visconti and M. de Quincy, upon whose 
minds the discovery produced conviction, supported the view so justly 
taken by Stuart, in opposition to the opinions of preceding and some 
subsequent travellers. Other writers about the same time had already 
come to a similar conclusion ; and scarcely an individual in the present 
day, we believe, entertains a different opinion. Mr. Cockerell, in his 
observations on the restoration of the Eastern front, remarks that, 
“although the words (of Pausanias) are sufficiently explicit, yet the 
imperfect state of the sculptures in the pediments, conveying no certain 
indications on the subjects, and other considerations of a local nature, 
which gave to the Western the appearance of the principal front from 
all points of view, have induced some of the best and most acute ob- 
servers to adopt the contrary belief, and consequently to suppose that 
the birth (of Minerva) was represented in the Western, and the contest 
in the Eastern front.” (p. 15.) In a note to this passage he refers to 
Wheler and Spon, and to Colonel Leake ; the two first entirely ignorant 
of architecture and sculpture, and almost unintelligible in their descrip- 
tions. We think that Colonel Leake will not feel well pleased by such 
an association. ‘“ It may be remarked,” the author proceeds to say in 
a note subjoined, “that all the errors of the writers on this subject 
have arisen from the want of that examination of the graphic portion 
of the inquiry, which has now been undertaken.” 

Would it not be reasonably inferred from these words, that all the 
writers on the subject up to the present time have entertained the same 
erroneous opinions, and that the discussion of the graphic part is now 
for the first time undertaken? Could it be imagined that the writer 
who makes this assertion, with the works of Visconti, de Quincy, and 
others on the same subject before him, subscribed, until a very late 
period, to the same erroneous opinions? This however is the fact. 
The description of Pausanias had been long since verified, and the sub- 
ject of the Western pediment perfectly understood and frequently de- 
scribed. The only thing at all new in this part is the introduction of 
horses to the car of Amphitrite ; and the clue to this addition is to be 
found in the essay published in the second volume of Walpole’s Turkey, 
where it is suggested, that the void space on the left of Neptune may 
have been occupied by marine animals attached to the car of Amphi- 
trite, for the purpose of balancing the composition ; the author having 
previously shown that, in the composition of the principal pediment of 
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the temple at Elis, the chariots and horses of Pelops and Cinomaus 
were respectively placed equidistant from the central figure of Jupiter, 
and that the right and left of the pediment were arranged with strict 
architectural symmetry. 

It does not argue much for Mr. Cockerell’s consistency,—who states 
“that considerations of a local nature, which gave to the Western the 
appearance of the principal front from all points of view,”—that in two 
of his views of the Acropolis which accompany the work of Colonel 
Leake, the Eastern and not the Western front is shown. ‘ This however 
is said in extenuation of his former errors in regard to these fronts, 
which it would have been better to have fairly and openly acknow- 
ledged. 

The introduction of horses in this part of the design, by which the 
whole composition is rendered much more symmetrical, is consistent, 
as we have shown, with Grecian practice, and is on that account a great 
improvement upon the suggestion of the author of the essay above 
noticed. In order, however, to accomplish his object, he finds himself 
obliged to enlarge the hiatus left here in Carrey’s drawing, by throwing 
back the other groups. This is a licence to which no one who con- 
siders the subject, and refers to the actual proportions of the figure of 
Amphitrite, can object ; especially as we know that the positions therein 
assigned to the statues were determined by the eye of the draughtsman, 
who viewed them from a distance, and not from actual admeasurement. 
In speaking of these very interesting documents, Mr. Cockerell is dis- 
posed to regard with some degree of contempt “that imperfect work 
of Carrey :” forgetting that without it no restoration whatever would 
have been satisfactory; and that his own, without this aid, would have 
been much more open to dispute than it is. The lovers of Grecian 
sculpture, on the contrary, regard them in the light of a highly interest- 
ing discovery, and considering the state of the Arts at the time they 
were made, and how inaccessible the originals were then to close in- 
spection, they are as perfect as we can reasonably expect. Without at 
all wishing to detract from the merit of Mr. Cockerell, we must be 
allowed to say that, in so far as regards the restoration and arrange- 
ment of the subject, the drawings of Carrey are of higher value than 
his own. The ready access all around to the statues where they are 
now deposited, renders it a work of no difficulty to ascertain their pro- 
portions with the utmost accuracy. The frame-work of the composition 
having been ascertained with great precision by Stuart, there can be no 
hesitation in placing them—always guided by the drawings of Carrey— 
nearly in the situations they formerly occupied: and this, if we except 
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the introduction of horses, is the chief of what Mr. Cockerell has done 
towards the restoration of the Western pediment. This interpolation, 
if it may be so called, is certainly a happy thought; but we are to re- 
member that Mr. Cockerell has no other authority for it than analogy. 
It is, however, highly probable that such was the original design. We 
think too, that although the marine deities are frequently represented 
as animals half horse and half fish, the quadruped is here introduced 
with strict propriety. Homer describes the horses of Neptune’s car as 
brazen-footed : 


«0 0 0 + « Um oxeoge rervoxero yadkorod’ imrw 
‘Ocurera eee —i. La 23. 


In the descriptions too of Pausanias (11. i.) we find Neptune and Am- 
phitrite drawn in a quadriga. In Homer however, as it appears from 
the passage just quoted, the car, although constructed to contain two 
persons, was drawn by two horses only. 

Upon the same principle of symmetry Mr. Cockerell alters the re- 
lative positions of the two principal figures, by placing them equidistant 
from the central line. In this we think him fully warranted: but a 
principle obtains in similar compositions that has been overlooked by 
all; namely, the necessity for some central object filling the angle at 
the apex of the pediment. If circumstances concurred to render it pos- 
sible that the statue of Jupiter might occupy the same position in both 
pediments, we should conclude it had been originally placed there : but 
the drawings of Carrey prove such an arrangement impracticable ; and 
we must revert to the analogy presented by ancient coins, wherein the 
contest between Neptune and Minerva is represented, to assist our con- 
jeetures. In these we find the olive-tree dividing the field ; and such 
an objeet, with the bird sacred to Minerva occupying the apex of the 
pediment, is not less consistent with precedent than essential to the 
unity and completion of the subject represented. 

In his description of the restoration of the Western pediment, Mr. 
Cockerell has varied from the French writers in attributing to the per- 
sonages represented their proper appellations. This distribution of 
names can only be conjectural at best; but conjecture may receive sup- 
port from observations made on ancient works of Art, and from a con- 
sideration of what is requisite in the composition of a known represen- 
tation. We may be guided to a right decision, as to the identity of the 
personages really intended to be represented, by concluding, from a 
variety of circumstances, to which of the divinities of the heathen my- 
thology certain names cannot be attached. For instance, the figure in 
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the left angle of the pediment,—which all concur in supposing to repre- 
sent one of the rivers of Attica, in analogy with the similar positions of 
river gods in the pediment of the Olympian temple,—may be the Ce- 
phissus, in which case we might expect to find the Ilissus personified 
in the opposite angle. The corresponding figure, however, is that of a 
female ; and Mr. Cockerell suggests that it may be the fountain Cal- 
lirhoé,—a conjecture highly probable; for to the perennial supply of 
this fountain the Athenians were more indebted than to the Ilissus, 
which could at no time have been much more than a mountain stream, 
nearly dry in the hotter months. 

Mr. Cockerell, however, reposes with too much confidence on the 
authority of the French writers, in adopting their notions as to the in- 
troduction of Victory in the chariot on the left. Carrey’s drawing shows 
it to be of similar proportions to the Amphitrite, which Visconti origi- 
nally considered to have occupied the car, misled by the finish of the 
statues all around. These two figures, in attitudes precisely similar 
and of equal magnitude, correspond as to station, on the right and left 
of the principal figure, and they are placed in Mr. Cockerell’s restora- 
tion equidistant from the centre. Now the Iris and Victory belonging 
to the Eastern pediment, which form part of the Elgin collection, are 
about six feet four in height: the situation of Iris is determined by 
Carrey’s drawing ; and in Mr. Cockerell’s restoration of the Eastern 
pediment, the Victory, corresponding in attitude, and equal in respect 
to magnitude and height, is placed with every appearance of correct- 
ness equally distant from the centre. How then can the occupant of 
the chariot in the opposite pediment, two feet greater in height and 
similar in proportions to the second in the order of distinction on the 
opposite side, represent the same subordinate person, with any degree 
of propriety or consistency? Besides, the arms of Victory are usually 
represented unincumbered by drapery. From these considerations it 
must be clear that the conductor of the car must be numbered with 
Amphitrite, amongst the Dii majores. Why the conceit of Visconti, that 
the former is the Apteral Victory of the Athenians, should be retained, 
is inconceivable. De Quincy has abandoned the position of his col- 
league by adding wings to his Victory, on the supposition perhaps that 
the Athenian allegory was at variance with his position in a car; for 
although rail-roads were then unknown, this locomotive machine would 
travel to. the Athenians’ antipodes in a shorter time than is now occu- 
pied in going from Manchester to Liverpool. With all this it must still 
be a Victory, and for no other reason than that assigned by the fellow- 
traveller of Count Fathom in Smollet’s novel: “the Count must be the 
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Pretender, for if he be not, who the d—1 can he be ?” To such a ques- 
tion we propose replying presently. 

In the contest between Minerva and Arachne, Ovid represents the 
goddess herself producing the same picture which is exhibited in the 
pediment of her temple at Athens : 


Cecropia Pallas scopulum Mavortis in arce 
Pingit, et antiquam terre de nomine litem. 

Bis sex ceelestes, medio Jove, sedibus altis, 
Inscribit facies; Jovis est regalis imago. 

Stare Deum pelagi, longoque ferire tridente 
Aspera saxa facit, medioque e vulnere saxi 
Exsiluisse ferum ; quo pignore vindicet urbem. 
At sibi dat clypeum, dat acute cuspidis hastam : 
Dat galeam capiti; defenditur egide pectus ; 
Percussamque sua simulat de cuspide terram 
Prodere cum baccis foetum canentis olive.—Met. lib. vi. 


Jupiter and Juno, if represented at all, must have occupied the cen- 
tral station. In the composition before us, therefore, we are not to ex- 
pect their presence. Of the twelve deities, we must be content with 
ten, if ten can be found. If the field admits not of such a number, we 
must be satisfied with less ; but it is obvious that we must give the 
names of divinities in preference to those of demi-gods and heroes, as 
dramatis persone, especially to such as are distinguished by magnitude 
of proportion, or conspicuous from their stations. 

M. de Quincy, who quotes Apollodorus, and Mr. Cockerell, who 
acknowledges the same authority, inform us that, according to the 
usual tradition, the contest had the gods assembled as judges; but, with 
the exception of the two chief personages, the latter writer gives us 
four, and M. de Quincy only three full-grown divinities present. We 
have indeed two infantine judges in Apollo and Diana; but this could 
scarcely be the meaning of the author, whose description is either 
founded upon popular mythology, or taken from the familiar represen- 
tations of the subject which must have been common in Attica, and 
especially at Athens. That assignment of names, therefore, which in- 
troduces as spectators the greatest number of the twelve gods, upon 
reasonable grounds of argument, seems best entitled to be received as 
correct. 

The figure in the car is supposed to represent a female, but Carrey’s 
drawing does not clearly establish the fact. If it be so, it may be 
Diana: the costume is similar to that of the goddess who, in a bas-relief 
in the Museo Pio-Clementino (iv. 16.), descends from her biga, the 
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horses of which are held by one of the Hours, to visit Endymion. We 
are confirmed in this opinion by a consideration of the subject painted 
on an Athenian vase representing the contest between Minerva and 
Neptune. 

The names are written over the several dramatis persone ; but the 
identity of one group is rendered somewhat questionable by a fracture in 
the vase, yet it must have been either OXH, probably OXHMA ATOA- 
AQNOZ, or OXH APTEMIAOS;; the initial A and the final OS of the 
name are alone remaining. It is somewhat surprising that neither 
M. de Quincy nor Mr. Cockerell has any direct allusion to this singular 
and interesting relique, which was discovered during an excavation 
made at Athens by Mr. Graham, and belonged subsequently to Dr. Ed- 
ward Clarke : it is engraved in the second volume of Walpole’s Turkey. 
It seems quite unaccountable that M. de Quincy, who restores the 
central part of the Eastern front from a representation upon an antique 
Etruscan patera, should have overlooked this more important vase. 
The essay was reviewed and commented upon in the Journal des Sga- 
vans, and the correction of the word APTEMIAOS for ATOAAQNOS 
suggested by the French critic. Mr. Walpole’s volume was published 
five years before the memoir of M. de Quincy; and in the essay it 
contains the first hint thrown out as to the similarity of representation 
in the centre of the Eastern pediment and in the Etruscan patera. 

The pair of feet given in the Museum publication formed part of a 
figure eight feet six inches in height. The attitude corresponds with 
that of the male figure behind the horses of the car; the stump of a 
tree between the extended legs may have been a device for supporting 
the body of one of the horses. 

This part of Carrey’s drawing is very indistinctly represented ; he 
does not himself seem to have been aware of the nature of the object 
he had to portray. The figure was probably that of Apollo; the feet 
were sandaled. We think there would be no great difficulty in point- 
ing out Diana and Apollo placed in opposition to Amphitrite and, 
perhaps, Latona, whom Neptune favoured; Venus, Cupid, and Peitho 
corresponding with the group on the right behind Amphitrite, which 
may represent Thalassa with the daughters of Oceanus and Proserpine 
with xopy in her lap. A group of this description is mentioned by Pau- 
sanias (iv. 30.), where Proserpine and her daughters are sporting with 
the daughters of Oceanus. The remaining groups on the right and left 
remain to be noticed. They originally consisted of two figures in each, in 
positions precisely similar: in one the group has been separated, a cir- 
eumstance easily explained, since none of the statues appear to have been 
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fixed in their positions, The arrangement of the pediment is therefore 
much more symmetrical than has been hitherto supposed ; and we may 
conjecture that these opposite groups represented respectively Hercules 
and Hebe, Peleus and Thetis, leaving the two reposing figures to fill 
the angles of the pediment. It would be useless to enter into the rea- 
sons which induce us to prefer this explanation of the personages repre- 
sented, seeing how much must necessarily depend upon conjecture. 

Having thus expressed our opinions on the restoration of the Western 
pediment, we shall now direct our attention to the Eastern, which, from 
the absence of all remains or representations of the ancient group in the 
centre, affords still greater latitude for conjecture in any attempt at 
restoration. ‘Over the entrance,” says Pausanias, “ everything rela- 
ting to the birth of Minerva is exhibited.” The same author also tells 
us, that he saw im the Acropolis a group representing Minerva issuing 
from the head of Jupiter. In this manner we must presume that fabu- 
lous occurrence to have been represented by Athenian artists. The 
Etruscan patera, on which the subject is displayed in a similar manner, 
and which has the names of the assistants in this transaction, is the basis on 
which M. de Quincy rears his construction. The essay in Mr. Walpole’s 
work, four years before the publication of the French memoir, had 
afforded the same clue to the graphic representation of the subject. 
Nor can we conceive how the sensibility of Mr. Cockerell can be affect- 
ed by “so painful a mode of describing this event,” or that “it does 
not appear suited to representation by sculpture, nor to the dignity of 
the subject.” (p. 16, note.) 

The piety of the Athenians, who religiously adopted the tradition, 
invested the subject with dignity, and deprived it of the absurdity we 
attribute to such fables. That it might be suited to representation by 
sculpture, Pausanias is an evidence, whose testimony on this occasion 
cannot, we presume, be questioned. 

One of our objections to the restoration of Mr. Cockerell is, that 
the composition does not culminate, if the expression may be allowed, 
nor fill the apex. In that of M. de Quincy it assumes that triangular 
form which artists concur in thinking essential in a perfect composition. 
The projection of the pediment cornice would admit of an impending 
representation of the young Minerva, which, seen from below, would 
appear without fore-shortening, and have the post of honour in the 
composition. In the restoration by Mr. Cockerell, Minerva is neither 
by station nor magnitude a principal figure. The right and left of the 
pediment are restored from Carrey’s drawing, with the introduction of 
the figure of Victory found by Lord Elgin in an excavation made in 
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the Eastern front of the temple. Mr. Cockerell introduces it as a pen- 
dant to the Iris, equal to it in height and similar in altitude. In iden- 
tifying the remaining statues he follows the previous description of 
M. de Quincy. 

There are objections, we think, to his nomenclature which would 
scarcely be worth noticing, but for the assertion which denies, by im- 
plication, to any English writer the qualifications necessary to explain 
them. The sitting group, supposed by M. de Quincy to be the Fates, 
is open to the objection that they are out of place in such a composi- 
tion. That the Fates should preside at the birth of mortals may be 
readily understood; but the presence of Atropos and Clotho to limit 
the span of a life considered immortal, is at variance with all allegory. 
The authority to which M. de Quincy alludes, and which Mr. Cockerell 
admits, is an ancient patera (let it be observed) on which the birth of 
Bacchus is represented. Only one of the Fates, however, is present ; 
she is there called MYPHN, and from the pointed stilet in her hand 
is, probably, Lachesis. 

Our reasoning on such points as these must mainly depend upon the 
admission, that some conventional mode of representing deities and heroes 
obtained amongst ancient sculptors and painters. Attitude, costume, 
and accessorial appendages, but especially the latter, where it remains, 
assist us in forming our judgement where different opinions exist. In 
the absence of accessories the task is frequently difficult, and the most 
experienced mythologist might be at fault, and errors would ensue. 
We cannot, however, imagine that any connoisseur in such matters 
would admit the difficulties to be of such a nature as to render it pro- 
bable that two groups in the same building, varying in attitude and 
differing in numbers, represented the same personages. It is for this 
reason that we object to M. de Quincy’s explanation, in which two 
groups of this description are represented as Ceres and Proserpine ; 
the young Iacchus, in one instance only, accompanying them. 

The first edition of the work of Visconti was published in London 
either during, or shortly after, his visit to us. On a subject so con- 
genial to his pursuits there was reason to expect his early remarks. 
Of the value of the collection, and of the gratitude due to Lord Elgin 
for rescuing these interesting works from the ravages of mankind and 
the elements, he speaks in the highest terms, as soon as time has been 
allowed him to collect his ideas. ‘ Nous n’avons qu’a regretter que 
la noble idée qu’a eue Mylord Elgin de les soustraire aux ravages 
journaliers d’une nation barbare, ne soit venu un siécle et demi plutét 
4 quelque riche et puissant amateur.” (First ed. p. 44.)—Language 
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like this was not at all to the taste of the French scavans ; but Visconti 
died very shortly afterwards, without any recantation. His friends, 
however, imagined that a posthumous edition would possess an ad- 
vantage we never heard claimed for a work published without an 
author’s superintendence ; “ but they manage these things differently 
in France.” 

In the French edition the passage just quoted has been suffered to 
remain, a proof that the sentiments he there expressed were not amongst 
the “ corrections importantes” in the mind of the author. The editor 
however thinks otherwise, if we are to judge by the following passage 
in the Avertissement. “ Encore il etoit 4 desirer qu’il (Visconti) ait 
pu voir en place les sculptures, surtout celles de Parthenon dont I’en- 
lévement n’avoit été dirigé que par l’impéritie et des vices de specula- 
tion.” Although there may be a question as to the good taste and feeling 
of this passage, at variance with the sentiments of the author in the 
body of the work, we have no doubt of the sincerity of the wish it ex- 
presses. The editor would probably have experienced a higher gratifi- 
cation if M. Visconti had made his observations from the originals in 
the museum of the Louvre. +47... 

Although Mr. Cockerell tells us that he forbears, in a work like the 
Museum publication, from entering into a detail of the Parthenon, 
further than is necessary to explain the relative situation of the sculp- 
ture and to convey an accurate idea of the whole design, what he does 
give involves several points at issue amongst architects with regard to 
the interior arrangement of the building. 

As this forms no part of the work of M. de Quincy, and is wholly 
the result of his own studies from the ruins of the Parthenon, it is to 
be considered as original matter on a subject of very high interest ; 
seeing that the temple has been proposed as a model for the Scotch 
national monument, and that measures have already been taken to 
adorn the Northern metropolis with a fac-simile of this celebrated 
edifice. It is a subject deserving still more our attention; for a plan 
was in contemplation, and perhaps has not yet been abandoned, to 
build a model of the Parthenon in the open area of Charing-cross, for 
a new, and often promised, Royal Academy. Mr. William Bankes 
too, in his gigantic projects for the improvement of Cambridge, pro- 
posed to the University that a similar design should be adopted for 
the reception of the Fitzwilliam collection of pictures. 

In all the instances wherein it has been proposed to follow the design 
of the Parthenon, the whole of the central part of the roof is proposed 
to be omitted for the introduction of sky-lights, or other means of 
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giving light to the interior. It is imagined that there will be no de- 
parture in this respect from the original, because the temple was of 
that kind described by Vitruvius as hypethral. 

For such an opinion there is no authority whatever, beyond what 
may be inferred from marks on the pavement within the cella of the 
temple ; but there is no actual proof of the original existence of inner 
peristyles. Such an arrangement certainly obtained when it was seen 
by Wheler and Spon, after it had been converted into a Greek church ; 
but these peristyles, two ranges in height, were obviously a much more 
recent work. 

The symmetrical arrangement of the blocks forming the pavement 
is thought to indicate the introduction of fewer and larger columns, or 
something of the kind, along the two sides and the western end of the 
cella; and Mr. Cockerell having found a Corinthian capital of white 
marble, within the area of the cella, supposes it to have belonged to 
one of such columns. In the section of the cella, therefore, he intro- 
duces lofty Corinthian columns surmounted by a diminutive range of 
the Doric order. If Mr. Cockerell had turned to the descriptions of 
Wheler and Spon, he would have seen that there were “ four porphyry 
pillars, with beautiful white marble chapters of the Corinthian order” 
within the semicircular chancel, which occupied a greater part of the 
site of the ancient pronaos. If any succeeding traveller, therefore, 
should find more capitals of this description, it will not confirm this 
suggestion. 

We had presumed, however, that Mr. Cockerell had now finally made 
up his mind on the subject of the interior arrangement, having repu- 
diated some of his former opinions contained in his letter from Athens 
in the year 1814, addressed to M. Avranciotti (published in the ‘ Ma- 
gazin Encyclopedique’, by Millin), as well as his opinions respecting the 
principal front of the temple, which he maintained until a very late 
period. But we found ourselves in error; for although he introduces 
an upper tier of columns in his engraving, Mr. Cockerell seems inclined 
in the text to the opinion that there was originally only a lower range. 
Now if this be true, the difficulties of constructing such a roof over the 
nave, in the mode represented in the engraving, are insurmountable, 
when the whole width of the cella is to be thus covered with a roof. 
In fact, a roof of the lesser of the two spans, constructed, as it is there 
shown, without ties, could not have existed a moment when covered 
with the heavy slabs of marble forming the Grecian tiles. 

He is led into these inconsistencies by the difficulties of placing the 
Chryselaphantine statue, with a proportionate pedestal, in accordance 

Vot. I.—No. 4. 
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with the dimensions given by Pliny of the former, in the ascertained 
height of the cella. 

It will be seen, by reference to the plan given in the Museum pub- 
lication, that square blocks occur in the pavement at equal distances 
around three walls of the cella; and upon these blocks there may be 
perceived a kind of tooling, denoting that columns, or cylindrical stele, 
were formerly placed there. Upon this authority it is that several 
writers have concurred in opinion that a peristyle surrounded three 
sides of the cella. The columns of the outer peristyles and of the 
pronaos and opisthodomus, excepting such as occupy the angles, are 
placed directly over the joults of two uniting blocks, although Mr. 
Cockerell’s plan affords no such indication. This practice has been 
followed in several other buildings in Attica, yet the symmetrical oc- 
currence of square blocks in one piece can scarcely be admitted as au- 
thority for columns, when analogy deduced from the same example 
would lead to a different conclusion. 

We have examples of temples with interior columns; the most per- 
fect specimen is that of the great temple at Peestum, where there are 
considerable remains of both tiers. In these examples provision is 
made for access to the gallery. In the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, 
described by Pausanias with a precision which occurs in no other ex- 
ample mentioned in his works, there were ranges within the cella, and 
upper porticoes with a staircase, or winding ascent, to the galleries, and 
through them access to the statue. The staircases afforded means of 
approaching the framed timber of the roof. Eorncac: de kat evros rov 
vaov Kioves* Kat oroa re evdov vrepwor, Kat mpoocos dt avrwy em To 
ayadpa eor. memounrat de Kat avodos em rov opopoy oxoha. (lib. v. 
cap. 10.) Nothing is said by Pausanias of such staircases in the Par- 
thenon, and indeed it is obvious that there could not have existed any- 
thing of the kind. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive how such a writer as Visconti 
should have been deceived in regard to the spiral staircase in the Par- 
thenon, which is a recent addition built against one of the columns of 
the opisthodomus, and consider it part of the original structure. It is 
still more extraordinary that Colonel Leake, admitting for the sake of 
argument that there might be a staitcase behind the statue, could ima- 
gine that access was given to inspect the metopes and the frieze on the 
exterior of the building. In fact, however, there is nothing on which 
to found the supposition for staircases at all, but by analogy deduced 
from the quotation above given. Wherever we find staircases, they 
were obtained in the thickness of the wall dividing the pronaos from 
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the cella: such was their situation in the temples of Pestum, Selinus, 
and Agrigentum. 

A diversity of opinion and a variety of conjectures on the external 
as well as the interior arrangement of the Parthenon, have arisen from 
a belief that two passages of Vitruvius, both of which are known to be 
corrupt readings, referred to this building : but it has been ascertained 
that one alludes to the Erectheum in the Acropolis, and the other to the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius in the lower city. But whether or not the 
readings lately adopted be true, it must be admitted that no argument 
or hypothesis can be maintained which is founded on others admitted 
on all sides to be corrupted. M. de Quincy gives one of these disputed 
readings in support of some position of his own, and Mr. Cockerell 
adopts it: we should, however, have had less reason to be dissatisfied 
with the former, if he had quoted from the best and most recent edition 
of Schneider, who has given the reading as he found it in five manu- 
scripts. As it there stands, the alteration of a single letter would have 
given Poliadis Minerve instead of Palladis Minerve ; and thus what 
is not true, if reference be supposed to the Parthenon, will be accu- 
rately so when applied to the former of these ancient examples. 

On the means adopted for giving light to the temples of the ancients, 
there is a discussion in the Introduction to the second edition of the 
first volume of ‘Ionian Antiquities,’ published by the Society of Di- 
lettanti, to which we refer our readers. It is a reply to the position 
assumed by M. de Quincy, and published by him in the ‘ Memoirs of 
the French Institute,’—that skylights were used for this purpose. The 
perpetual lamp made by Callimachus for the temple of Minerva-Polias 
may certainly be said to throw some light on this subject ; and in re- 
ferring to the earliest authentic record of temple-building, we find that 
in the temple of Jerusalem there were ten candelabra, each supporting 
lamps which burned without intermission; a plan adopted for the dis- 
play and inspection of the precious vessels arranged on tables placed 
along the side-walls of the cella. In like manner the donaria within 
the cella of the Parthenon were distributed ; although they were pro- 
tected, probably, by a kind of open palisade between piers or stelz, so 
constructed for its greater stability. In the restoration of the ancient 
inscriptions found within the Parthenon, and brought to England by 
Dr. Chandler for the Dilettanti Society, Mr. Rose has discovered fre- 
quent mention of gold or gilded lamps. We already knew that golden 
ewers and basins, such as are described in the Sacred Writings to have 
been deposited within the Jewish temple, formed the chief of the ava- 
Onpara contained in the Parthenon. 
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There is no authority whatever for the supposition that temples, 
excepting those of a peculiar description and of rare occurrence, ad- 
mitted light from without. Rome, abounding in shrines and temples 
and edifices of the most princely kind, afforded no example of such a 
building ; and Vitruvius, in order to illustrate his definitions, refers his 
readers to the temple of Jupiter Olympius, situated in the asty, or 
lower city of Athens. 

In order to adapt a Grecian temple to the purposes of a picture gal- 
lery, we must substitute skylights for the tiling of a Grecian roof, 
which contributed in no inconsiderable degree to its beauty and effect. 
We must further pierce the cella walls with windows for the admission 
of so much light as the advanced columns of the outer peristyles would 
permit to enter, for the lower rooms, unless indeed the building is to 
consist of a single story of inconvenient and useless height. These 
considerations sufficiently show the absurdity of attempting to adapt a 
building, admitting of no other than artificial light, to the purposes of 
a gallery or a school of painting, for which the light of day is so essen- 
tial. Let us suppose a model of the Parthenon to be erected at an 
expense which must be enormous, and then consider that the only ex- 
tent of accommodation it affords could be an area of 142 feet by 62: 
this might indeed be doubled by the expedient of making it two stories, 
to be divided into entrances, staircases, cabinets, and galleries. A plan 
of building might be adopted which would afford four times the accom- 
modation, and that of a kind wholly unobjectionable, at a fifth part of 
the same cost. 

Of the great statue of Minerva little is known beyond the descrip- 
tion of Pausanias, and a few notices of Pliny ; incidental mention is, 
however, found in the work of the former. The latter states the height 
of the statue to have been twenty-six cubits : but whence his authority 
was derived, and whether the pedestal was included in the height, we 
are left in complete ignorance. Stuart suggests that Pliny’s admea- 
surement included the pedestal; and unless this be conceded, it is not 
easy to say how a statue upwards of thirty-nine feet high could be 
placed upon a pedestal of moderate height in the cella of the Parthe- 
non. It is this difficulty that drives Mr. Cockerell to the expedient of 
a rouf without a tie or cross-beam: but even with this objectionable 
arrangement, the statue is made to touch the ceiling when placed upon 
a pedestal of eight feet in height. The height in the Parthenon from 
the pavement to the ceiling of the peristyle is forty-two feet six; 
and although the cella might possibly be three feet higher, of which 
there is some doubt, there would barely be room for a statue of this 
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height, if placed upon a pedestal of eight feet. Mr. Cockerell affords 
us a scale for the height of this colossal work, by telling us that the 
soles of the sandals, upon the edges of which was represented the battle 
of the Centaurs and Lapithe, were from twelve to eighteen inches in 
thickness. ‘ The sole,” he says, “ was of the Tyrrhenian fashion,” 
but he quotes no authority for either statement. All that Pliny says 
is, that the contest between the Centaurs and Lapithz was represent- 
ed upon the sandals (in soleis). 

Mr. Cockerell has totally misunderstood the mode employed for the 
preservation of the works of Phidias at Elis and at Athens. The idea 
that the whole internal area of the cella was floated with water for this 
purpose, is as novel as it is extravagant. 

Not less extraordinary is the supposition that the peplus, or para- 
petasma, of the Panathenaic procession was spread under the aperture 
in the roof to protect the cella from rain. The peplus has been always 
understood to mean a curtain, either drawn occasionally before the 
statue, or, what is more probable, suspended from within before the 
entrance into the cella, in accordance with a custom which still pre- 
vails in Italy, and is general throughout Greece. Pausanias tells us, 
that the parapetasma in the Olympian temple was richly ornamented 
with Syrian embroidery and the purple of Tyre: this was not drawn 
up from the floor towards the roof, after the manner observed in the 
temple of the Ephesian Diana, but was let fall from on high to the 
pavement :—it is not quite clear what is meant by the distinction, but 
it is evident that the parapetasma was a curtain and not an awning. 
At the crucifixion of our Saviour, the veil of the temple (xarareracya) 
was rent from the top to the bottom. The peplum was probably the 
curtain spread before the entrance into the temple, in the manner we 
still find it used in the basilica of St. Peter, and was thrown back by 
the hand by those who entered the cella. This custom probably gave 
rise to the ancient practice of opening the doors outwardly, which were 
only shut at night or on particular occasions. 

We have entered more at length into a subject which perhaps may 
not be interesting to general readers, because we are loth to have it 
thought that discussions of this kind are entertained by French amateurs 
and artists only ; and because we will not subscribe to the doctrine, that 
French writers alone are competent to the task of illustrating subjects 
connected with Grecian art or Grecian literature. By following so impli- 
citly as he does the opinions of M. de Quincy and Visconti, Mr. Cockerell 
affords to our neighbours an acquiescence in this pretension ; especially 
when that which tends to confirm it appears in a production which 
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must bear the appearance and weight of a national work. It is there- 
fore the more incumbent upon us to record, on the part of artists and 
archeologists, a dissent from such an assumption. We could have car- 
ried our remarks and objections to the illustrations of the French sca- 
vans much further, but for the fear of wearying our readers with criti- 
¢eisms of this kind. 





PATRONAGE OF THE ARTS BY THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT. 


Tue Elgin Marbles have now been fourteen years before the public ; 
and to the artists of the United Kingdom has been afforded such 
facility of access as was compatible with the regulations for the gene- 
ral admission of the visitors. Sufficient time it might appear, there- 
fore, has elapsed, to enable us to form an opinion as to the influence 
they have exercised in the cultivation of the art and in improving the 
public taste, as well as to ascertain to what extent the views of those 
who placed them within our reach have been realized. 

The concluding passages of the Report of the Select Committee, ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons to report upon the merit of these 
marbles, involves a position that may be considered very questionable. 
It goes the length of affirming that our own, amongst other free govern- 
ments, is favourable to the production of native talent, to the matu- 
rity of the powers of the human mind, and to the growth of every spe- 
cies of excellence ; inasmuch as it opens to merit, in a degree beyond 
the inclination or means of other governments less free, the prospect 
of reward and distinction. How far this is borne out by an inquiry 
into the state of science in England, let the readers of Mr. Babbage’s 
recent work determine. How its truth is exemplified in respect to the 
Fine Arts, might be told in language nearly similar. We look around 
in vain for the rewards and distinctions bestowed on artists and the 
arts. Individuals, indeed, have been found contributing more than 
their proportionate share towards the encouragement of the Fine Arts; 
but the Government has done nothing beyond bestowing the honour of 
knighthood on two or three personal favourites of the sovereign. The 
British Institution has also done something for painters, blended with 
some portion of evil, and of what is foreign to the professed object of 
their body. We ought not, however, to deny to the Government the 
merit of contributing towards the formation of a school of sculpture 
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and a gallery of paintings :—these are two bright spots in an age of 
darkness. The purchase of a picture or two has occasionally relieved 
the monotony of years of inactivity; but during the last four or five 
years, whilst the Government lavished millions on Palaces, a few 
thousands have been refused to augment the National Collection. 
The premiership of the Duke of Wellington has exercised no bene- 
ficial influence over the arts and sciences. Already exalted to the 
highest pinnacle of glory by his military achievements, he can add 
little to the immortality he has so richly merited. The patronage 
of the Arts might embellish its base, and add to his reputation as a 
statesman ; but he has afforded ample grounds for the belief that he is 
wholly indifferent to such accessorial honours. In fact, the noble 
Duke seems to care little either for an animated Parthenon, or one of 
Portland-stone or Parian marble. The sculpture he regards with ad- 
miration is that directed to the repair of broken or lost limbs,—not of 
statuary, but of flesh and blood; and the only columns of which he 
knows anything, or that he contemplates with satisfaction, are those with 
which he could support the capitals of the members of the Holy Al- 
liance ! We may talk to all eternity of the elasticity of genius to spring 
up in spite of opposition or neglect ;—this is not true in regard to the 
Arts, and we may be assured that, to attain success in‘them, the genius 
of a Pericles is as requisite as that of a Phidias,—we shall not have the 
second, until we have previously found the first. The acquirement of in- 
tellect, no less than the gift of talent, must exist amongst artists as well 
as patrons, if the former would rise to any degree of eminence: but 
where is the encouragement, and where are the rewards of distinction, 
about which the Select Committee, or their Chairman for them, speak 
so plausibly, in this freest of all free governments? A portrait-painter 
indeed may, through talent and address, be made painter to the King ; 
and, with the privilege of painting the royal portraits for foreign ambas- 
sadors*, have the opportunity afforded of realizing a great fortune. 
. The late President of the Royal Academy was thus in possession of a 
considerable income, and with his private practice might have amassed 
wealth, and still indulged in his mania for drawings by old masters. 
We however have nothing to do with the follies or passions of artists ; 
but we may remark, that the man who fails under such circumstances to 


* A correspondent informs us, that after the death of Sir T. Lawrence, 
he saw in his painting-room eight or ten of these multiplied portraits left by 
the painter in various stages of advancement. They were then under the 
hands of younger painters to be finished, when the executors would have 
a claim to the sum of 600/. for each. 
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realize a fortune, is not a fit object of charity; nor do we think it at 
all consistent with the encouragement of living artists, that the pro- 
ceeds of the annual exhibition, voted by the directors of the British 
Institution, should be thus employed ; when by following their usual 
custom they would have had a fund at their disposal for the reward 
and encouragement of historical painting, which in this country may 
be said to have been almost wholly neglected since the death of George 
the Third. 

An architect has the prospect of something worth attainment: he 
may arrive, by some degree of talent and a great deal of interest, to 
be one of the attached officers of the Board of Works, with a salary of 
500/., and a per-centage in proportion to the labour and exertion di- 
rected to the superintendence of public works, if any such be in pro- 
gress. The sculptor has not even this incitement to emulation; and 
he must trust wholly to chance and private patronage for the reward 
of merit. During the late war, opportunities were afforded, to such 
sculptors as chose to submit to a competition, for employment in the 
monuments erected to the memory of those who had fallen gloriously 
in the conflict; and although candidates were found relying upon the 
character of the members of the Committee for impartiality and justice 
in decision, it was not without some distrust as to their capacity for 
discriminating between the degrees of excellence ; a disadvantage that 
must always attach to competition when the judges can only possess a 
limited knowledge of the art. In the present day competition has be- 
come so prevalent as to threaten the very existence of the Fine Arts: 
for although on some occasions the committees of reference are com- 
posed of unexceptionable characters, in the majority of instances there 
is so much room for jobbing and favouritism that no professional man 
of eminence will engage in them. 

The Royal Academy is indebted nothing whatever to the Govern- 
ment, beyond the continuance of a grant of apartments given them by 
their founder, and the countenance the members of it afford them in 
attending their annual dinner. It is considered to be a distinction to 
be one of the forty academicians; and the King, by his signature to their 
diploma, gives them the rank of Esquire, to which they are otherwise 
only entitled by courtesy ;—but it is an empty honour without reward. 

The mode in which the Government rewards the successful efforts of 
talent may be illustrated by a transaction that occurred soon after the 
decisive battle of Waterloo. In the fervour of admiration and sym- 
pathy, the nation’s representatives voted 300,000/. for the erection of 
two monuments, to commemorate that victory and the battle of Tra- 
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falgar, and in testimony of the gratitude of the state towards those who 
had shed their best blood for the safety of their country. 

A Committee was appointed, and commissioned to offer premiums 
for the first and second best designs. It was the prospect of being in 
some degree associated with the events they were intended to record, 
that induced the artists of the United Kingdom to exert their talents in 
the production of models and drawings for this purpose. The artists 
whose designs obtained the unanimous preference of the Committee 
had devoted more than twelve months in study, and upwards of 5001. 
in models; disdaining all limit of time and expense, for the chance of 
obtaining that distinction which it was considered would be awarded 
to success. The risque was great, but the prize commensurate; at 
least so it was universally considered. Some alterations were subse- 
quently made in the design, to reduce the expense to a limited sum; 
and an estimate was made by the artists, who pledged themselves it 
should not be exceeded. In the Report of the Committee to the Lords 
of the Treasury, they recommended that the superintendence and direc- 
tion of the works should be confided to the successful competitors ; 
this being an implied condition in all competitions, unless when the 
selection is made of the production of an inexperienced and objection- 
able candidate. 

The times, however, were only favourable for the construction of 
new and the renovation of old palaces. The nation’s gratitude oozed 
out through more channels than the courage of Bob Acres; and those 
who had not spared their life-blood in the attainment of a victory 
which saved all Europe, were forgotten!! 

The artists, however, whose talents and exertions in this “ free go- 
vernment” never go unrewarded or undistinguished, according to the 
language of the Report, were remunerated—generously and nobly re- 
munerated, it may be thought, to an extent corresponding with the 
importance with which the great representatives of the nation had in- 
vested the subject. They were remunerated by the award of the pre- 
miums offered them, and left to procure their existence as best they 
might by the precarious and at times unfair, because biassed, decisions 
in such competitions as might offer! They were left to their own con- 
gratulations of success, with the comfortable assurance that another 
such a victory would be their ruin! The Committee, on being urged 
to procure some remuneration beyond the mere pittance awarded them, 
alleged that the Government had pledged themselves to nothing more ; 
it had performed its part of the bargain, and “ doing no wrong, could 
dread no judgement.” Let it be remembered that the Chairman of the 
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Select Committee, who talks so boastingly of rewards and distinction to 
successful merit, was one of the most active on that for the national 
monuments. The good-natured nobleman who then presided at this 
Committee, we have every reason to believe, saw the justice of ex- 
ceeding the mere letter of the agreement, and was desirous that some 
further remuneration should be granted; but his more liberal views 
were thwarted by some spectre raised by the parsimonious spirit of 
one individual on that Committee. 

So long, therefore, as the golden prospects held out by the Select 
Committee are withheld by the Government, we cannot hope to see the 
wishes they ardently express realized. It would be difficult to point out 
the proofs of the influence the study of the Elgin Marbles has exerted, 
when so little opportunity of exercising talent and ingenuity has been 
offered. We have, it is true, the Elgin frieze executed in stone upon 
the screen of the Park entrance from Piccadilly, and another copy on 
the Athenzeum Club-house; although we do not exactly see the con- 
nection between either building and the representation of a pagan reli- 
gious ceremony. But they are either executed so indifferently, or the 
relief is so ill adapted to the glare of day (the originals receiving only 
a reflected light), that they are ineffective. The ornamental sculpture 
intended for the little triumphal arch, designed to imitate the piece of 
cabinet-work which forms the entrance to the palace of the Thuilleries, 
(for as we cannot design anything original, we must follow in the steps 
of Frenchmen, ) is said to be designed and executed in a very superior 
manner. But although so much has been said of the cost of the sculp- 
ture, for this model in little of the Arch of Constantine, we know that 
the sculptors employed have lost money by their engagements ; and 
that the expense so freely bestowed upon all branches of building in 
Buckingham House, was urged as a motive for economy where the 
employment of sculptors was in contemplation. Of the effect and suc- 
cess of these works we cannot adequately judge until they have been 
fixed, and are seen in combination with the architecture. Of those we 
have seen we can justly say, that, abstractedly considered, they afford a 
favourable impression of the influence of the Elgin Marbles, particu- 
larly in the adjustment and representation of draperies, in which all 
modern sculpture is more or less deficient. The present age boasts of 
a sculptor who is inimitable in busts, carrying this branch of art perhaps 
as far as it was ever extended by Grecian artists. We have another 
who excels in the higher department of the art, but who has profited 
in his finishing and his perfection in the extremities by his studies from 
the works of Canova. We have a third, whose forte consists in high- 
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relief. Of the two first-mentioned it may perhaps be said, that the 
one could learn but little from headless statues, and that the other did 
not gain that successful representation of hands and feet from subjects 
which wanted both. The last-mentioned has certainly made the friezes 
and metopes his study, and has reaped every advantage from his mo- 
dels. Most of the other sculptors who have earned for themselves a 
reputation of no mean extent, are pupils from the schools of Italy. 

It is needless to enter into a comparison of the state of the Arts in 
this and other countries whose institutions are not so free as our own. 
The work of Mr. Babbage has left us nothing to say that would not be 
almost a repetition of his language. France, according to the docu- 
ments there mentioned, expends annually on the establishments con- 
nected with the Fine Arts nearly 19,000/.; and on artists and literary 
men, 16,0007. We say nothing of the titles of honour, which cost 
nothing, but are distinctions operating powerfully upon the amour- 
propre of mankind. In this country a painter, a sculptor, or an architect, 
may be educated at one of our legitimate Universities,—we say ‘ legiti- 
mate’ in no invidious sense,—may distinguish himself in the hard-fought 
contest for academic honours, may spend years abroad in prosecuting 
his professional education ; and with all this may see his contemporaries, 
without greater distinctions than he has himself obtained, and with no 
greater ardour in the pursuit of professional fame, rise to the highest 
honours of the bench and the bar; whilst the utmost he can obtain is 
the privilege of adding the initials R.A. to his name, or to obtain the 
honour of knighthood, if he has good luck and powerful friends.—So 
much for encouragement and rewards in the painful path they must 
tread who seek to gain access to the glittering but empty shrine of 
fame, by the cultivation of the Arts under this free government ! 





ON COLONNADES, PORTICOS, &c.—No. II. 


In our former paper on this subject we endeavoured, whether success- 
fully or not, to combat what we cannot help considering a very unfortu- 
nate and ill-founded prejudice ; and also to point out and recommend 
that species of beauty and variety in architectural composition, which 
arises from plan, and which deserves to be studied as attentively 
as that belonging to elevation. It should seem, however, that so far 
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from being ‘ambitious of originality in the first-mentioned of these two 
kindred yet distinct branches of invention, by very far the greater ma- 
jority of our architects have endeavoured to spare themselves all trouble 
as far as possible ; and instead of starting new ideas have taken up with 
the very first that have presented themselves, and which they consider as 
common property. Relying exclusively upon the proportions, the fea- 
tures and the ornaments given to their elevations, they are altogether 
negligent of those picturesque effects of perspective and chiaroscuro, 
which so materially depend upon the ichnographical position of the 
various parts ; and which hold the same place in architectural design, 
that grouping and attitude do in painting. Uncomplimentary and 
therefore unpalateable as the observation may be, architecture has been 
rendered in this respect as in some others nearly stereotype: if we doubt 
it, we have only to look at the new churches, which appear not only to 
have been erected, but to have been planned also, by Act of Parliament ! 
Nolumus leges mutari is in this respect quite as much the motto of our 
architecture as of our barons ; for excepting a few minor variations, there 
is one specific plan for every class of buildings. This system is un- 
doubtedly convenient enough, and saves an infinite deal of trouble ; our 
only objection to it is, that it also excludes an infinite deal of invention. 
Indeed, it is astonishing how soon our architects are au bout de leur 
Latin, as Walpole says, in all that relates to what may be called the 
laying out of buildings. 

We shall be accused, however,—if not of diverging from our route, of 
idly sauntering along when we ought to be steadily advancing. Let us 
therefore now set about redeeming our promise at once: nor can we 
resume our remarks on Porticos, or preface the subject of the present 
paper, more appropriately than by briefly noticing the different classes of 
porticos, as distinguished by the generic character of their ground-plans. 
It will be found, then, that there are three distinct classes ; to the first 
of which may be referred all those porticos whose plans advance beyond 
the general line of the building to which they are attached, or which, in 
other words, are projecting porticos. The second comprises all those 
which are recessed, or whose plans retire within the line of the fagade ; 
and is consequently directly the reverse of the preceding one. And the 
third class consists of those whose plans are compounded of both the 
others, being partly projecting and partly recessed. Each of these 
classes, again, may be subdivided into numerous genera and spe- 
cies, according to their other distinctive marks: accordingly, for in- 
stance, as the plan of the projecting or receding part be square or semi- 
circular; as there are columns within the area of the portico or not, 
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and so forth. By this means, too, a more precise and exact classification 
may be obtained than that which merely indicates the number of columns 
in front, without taking into account any other particulars. 

The first class in our system admits of comparatively little variety, 
except as to the greater or lesser projection, and the number of columns 
employed both in front and on the sides ; or that which is derived from 
the introduction of columns within the portico itself: even here, how- 
ever, there will be found to be scope for a considerably greater diversity 
of plan than we are at present accustomed to admit; for, unless it be 
that we occasionally place the columns in a semicircle, or advance the 
portico two intercolumns, we invariably adhere to a single row of pillars, 
either projecting from the building, or inclosing a recessed loggia. The 
second class is susceptible of greater intricacy and consequently greater 
variety ; but it is by the combination of both kinds of plan that we ob- 
tain those rich and almost endlessly diversified compositions which the 
present system entirely excludes. 

We shall now proceed to illustrate the subject more fully by a few 
examples, rather taken at random than selected, since to say the truth 
we are not a little embarrassed by the multifarious choice that offers itself 
to us, especially as our wood-cuts must be so very limited in number 
that they will not go far towards confirming our doctrine. 

The ground plan a, in Fig. 1,* exhibits an example of the third or 
compound class, where the portico is partly advanced beyond, and partly 
carried within the building, and has an inner line of columns, which will 
be more or less thrown into shadow, while those in front will be fully 
illumined by the sun. The columns of the second range, will again be 
in their turn relieved by the broader mass of shadow behind them ; thus 
producing those various gradations and contrasts of light and shadow, 
which are almost the only hues by means of which the architect can 
prove himself to be an able Fig. 1. 
colourist in his art. The a 
same plan is somewhat va- 
ried at 6, by closing up 
the extreme intercolumns @ e@ e 
of the inner row, and thus 
reducing the width of the 
recess behind it; which ® e ® @ @ 





* Although it is hardly necessary, it may yet not be amiss to observe that 
the cuts are intended merely to convey an idea of the general plan, and 
arrangement of the columns, without any further study or attention to mi- 
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method, besides its giving greater variety to the design, it would some- 
times be expedient to adopt on account of the interior accommodation 
required, as the part (a) might be either a separate corridor, staircase, 
&c., or might be added as an alcove to the room (6) by way of giving 
it greater extent, and yet preserving an hexastyle portico in front. As 
the whole is recessed within the walls, this plan becomes an instance of 
what may be termed a double-recessed loggia ; and it may be further 
varied by converting the second recess from a rectangular into a semi- 
circular one ; or again, the two inner columns may be omitted. Were 
it not that our limits prevent greater minuteness of remark, and also 
that we fear we might prove rather tedious, it would be easy for us to 
point out several other variations of the two plans in the above figure ; 
‘but that being the case, we must now pass on to the next. 

The two plans c and d, Fig. 2, are examples of an arrangement the 
very reverse of the preceding ; since instead of a recess in the centre 
there is here a projection into the loggia, leaving a space on each side 
between it and the lateral walls ; so that there are, in fact, two recesses 
instead of one; yet, owing to the manner in which they are formed, 
these latter do not seem so 
much to retire beyond the Fig. 2. 


general plan, as the central 
part to advance upon it. 
Such a disposition will of 
course be attended with a 


very different effect of light 
and shade from that of the 
other species of plan. Many 
other particulars might be 
adverted to, but we shall content ourselves with merely remarking that 
by giving a curved form to the projecting part,—that is making it more 
or less a semicircle,—the plan assumes a different character, especially 
as the other parts would then require to be considerably modified. 
Although the plans given in Fig. 3, may be considered as exempli- 
fying the practice of introducing recess within recess, as has already 
been shown in }, fig. 1, they are altogether so dissimilar that no further 
resemblance can be traced between the two ideas. Here the plan 
contracts and then expands again, the intermediate narrow part serving 


nutiz. In order likewise to exhibit as many different plans with as few cuts 
as possible, in every one of them, excepting the two last, a variation of the 


same general idea is shown, the figure being divided into two distinct 
halves. 
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to unite the two others, and assuming the appearance of #n open 
vestibule leading up to the entrance. The effect of such a continued 
vista would be rendered more striking by light being admitted from 
above through a lanthorn or dome skylight at 1. So far, too, is such a 
plan from being either in- Fic. 3 
convenient or extravagant, ia 
that it might sometimes 
be found rather advanta- 9 r—---; 
geous. This, however, de- 
pends entirely upon con- 
tingent circumstances, ac- 
cording to which it might 
prove either so much space 
lost or so much gained. If 
it be wanted for instance to 
form an elegant approach 
to a building situated at 
the rear of the houses to- 
wards a street, and to give 
it some degree of architec- 
tural character, an arrangement of this kind would prove highly eligible. 
Supposing (s) to be a shop, a piece of about five feet square would be 
taken from that house, but then it might have the advantage of a private 
door within the portico at (d). Many other instances might be adduced 
to prove that a plan of this nature might be reconciled with the greatest 
economy of space; and so applied that the whole room it might occupy 
would in fact be so much added to the rest-of the building ; but as it 
would be necessary for us to enter into many details in order to explain 
what those readers who feel interested in the matter, will be able to dis- 
‘ cover for themselves,—we shall dwell no longer on the subject of this 
figure, except to remark that in the plan f the width of the central 
passage might be increased with very good effect, by removing the wall 
and ante to (a), yet still leaving the columns in their present situation. 
It must be allowed, that such a plan possesses not only the advantage 
of something noble in its external elevation, of piquant contrast from 
expanding and contracting parts, but the comparative narrowness of the 
actual approach to the entrance would operate favourably with regard 
to the hall itself. We have dwelt perhaps on this plan somewhat more 
than has been altogether necessary, but have been induced to do so by 
the desire of anticipating objections, and of bringing forward an instance 
to prove, if haply we have succeeded in doing so, that unusual as the 
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plan certainly is, and extravagant and whimsical as it may at first ap- 
pear, it nevertheless has something to recommend it, setting aside its 
picturesque character. 

It has already been remarked, that by limiting the projecting portico 
to a mere range of columns in front, and not allowing above two inter- 
columns in depth, rarely, in fact, so much, we deprive ourselves of that 
happy variety and that rich scenic perspective, which, so far from being 
incompatible with the utmost chastity and simplicity of design, both as- 
sist and are assisted by it. Instead of endeavouring to extend the re- 
sources of the art by inventing new combination, and originating fresh 
ideas in plan, we have rather neglected to avail ourselves of that degree 
of variety which the models of both Greece and Rome offer to us in this 
respect. The Parthenon has a second row of columns within the por- 
tico, forming a parallel line to those in front; in the Pantheon, which 
perhaps is still better suited to our purpose, as it affords an example of 
a portico attached to, rather than forming a continuation of, the main 
building, we may observe another mode pursued, namely, that of placing 
the inner columns so as to divide the portico itself longitudinally into se- 
parate aisles, whereby greater depth is obtained. The Roman structure 
has three intercolumns in depth, besides the recess, in which is placed 
the great door. Never, however, has this truly majestic feature been 
copied in its picturesque magnificence, nor a form adopted which is emi- 
nently well calculated for affording that shelter before the entrance of a 
church or public building which our climate seems to point out as ap- 
propriate, if not absolutely necessary, and which is full of play in its 
perspective*, Besides which, were the portico of a church brought con- 
siderably forward, beyond the body of the edifice, the awkwardness at- 
tending a steeple rising immediately above the pediment would be in a 
great degree removed ; and that part of the structure would retain more 
of the character of its antique prototype, being undisturbed by the ob- 
trusiveness of this modern accessory applied to the ancient temple form. 

In the part g, the annexed cut (Fig. 4.) exhibits the plan of an octa- 
style portico with three lateral intercolumns, and advanced walls, ter- 
minated by ante, after the manner of the pronaos and cella of a pseudo- 


* It has been frequently remarked, that many of the porticos in our metro- 
polis are very unfortunately situated, having a northern aspect; yet did 
Marylebone church, and other structures similarly placed, possess the ad- 
vantage of a boldly projecting portico, so far from losing any of the effect of 
light and shade, even when the northern side was entirely in shadow, the 
sunshine falling upon it from the west, and glancing in through the columns, 
would produce much brilliancy, particularly if there were columns within 
the portico to catch and reflect the light. 
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dipteral temple, to receive the centre portal, while the side doors are 


placed externally with regard to this projection. 


Fig. 4. 
@ 


h 


— 








This plan, of which the portico of the Pantheon at Rome has furnished 
the idea, is taken from a model by Mr. Day, and exhibited by him at 
Somerset House in 1828. It will still, however, be found to vary so 
considerably from its prototype, as to be able to lay claim to no small 
degree of originality. Like the Pantheon, it is octastyle in front, and 
has three columns with as many intercolumns on its flank ; but it differs 
from it in having no pillars in the area of the portico, which is compen- 
sated for by the projection of the walls forming the recess in which the 
centre doorway is placed, and by the ante that terminate them ; as these 
produce sufficient variety, and afford an adequate support to the roof. In 
the variation of this plan, at h, acolumn is introduced between the anta 
and the third column from the angle of the front, so as to divide the 
portico internally into three divisions, like those in the Roman example 
we have just quoted. Between this inner column and the anta, there 
might, moreover, be either a low screen wall or a pedestal ; and in the 
latter case, the column would be raised on that stylobate, and its capital 
rise above the level of the architrave of the external order, as in some of 
the Greek propylea. Such a disposition would also be as much recom- 
mended by convenience as by its architectural effect, should there be 
occasion for a flight of steps, forming an ascent within the portico, and 
conducting up to the principal entrance. Other variations may be ob- 
tained by converting the recess between the ante, where this latter is 
placed, into a semicircle ; or by introducing columns between the ante, 
either retaining the other internal columns, or not. So numerous, in 
fact, are the variations to be thus obtained, and so fertile of novelty do 

Vor. I.—No. 4. Y 
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we discover architecture to be, as soon as we quit the dull routine to 
which we have hitherto adhered, that our remarks would become tedious 
were we to attempt to notice all the changes and combinations which 
spontaneously suggest themselves in every plan of this description. To 
say the truth, it would require a more progressive arrangement of the 
subject, and a more exact analysis than we can at present enter upon in 
this sketch, to enable us to trace distinctly, or even enumerate, all the 
variations to which we allude. 

The next example we shall adduce will be that of a portico adapted 
to admit of carriages driving into it, which is frequently very desirable, 
even in public buildings, but more especially in private residences. Un- 
less, however, the order should happen to be of unusual magnitude, this 
cannot be accomplished, except by making the lateral intercolumn dis- 
proportionably wide, which is always disagreeable and unsightly, inas- 
much as it not only occasions some appearance of insecurity, but great 
meagreness and poverty of character; and also produces a gap exactly 
wherea skilful junction of the portico with the rest of the structure ought 
particularly to be studied. In the upper portico of the north front of 
Stafford House, in Stable Yard, this defect, which there arises from the 
width of the passage for carriages in the basement beneath, is exceed- 
ingly offensive ; and although another column could not very well have 
been placed on the flank of the portico,—unless, perhaps, the carriage 
entrance below had been arched, in which case a column resting on the 
key-stone of the arch might have been tolerated,—the defect might have 
been in some degree remedied by limiting the width of the intercolumn 
to that of the carriage entrance beneath, whereas, at present, it is con- 
siderably greater. The portico of the Haymarket Theatre errs even still 
more in this respect, for, not being connected below, as in the preceding 
instance, where the basement serves in a great measure to attach the 
portico to the rest of the building, that part of the structure is attached 
to the body of the structure by the entablature alone ; and owing to the 
width of the intercoluamn—or, we should rather say, to the flank of the 
portico being altogether columnless, this extent of entablature is sup- 
ported only at its two extremities*. Here the defect complained of 
might easily have been remedied altogether, by placing another column 
immediately behind that at the angle ; thus giving two coupled columns 
to the flank, and an intercolumn of the same width as those in front, 


* We have referred to this portico only for this single particular, for it is 
altogether in such insufferably bad taste—a mere row of columns before a 
wall, crammed with vulgar-looking doors and sash windows, that it is quite 
contemptible as a piece of architecture. 
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which would still have left sufficient room for foot passengers; although 
those excellent critics, the paving surveyors, would doubtless have voted 
it a nuisance, and treated it accordingly. The mode we have just re- 
commended is quite as justifiable as that of placing two columns to- 
gether at the angle of a portico, in front, as is done in the Marquis of 
Stafford's mansion, where, instead of at all counteracting the defect we 
have above adverted to, it, in our opinion, increases it, rendering the 
width of the intercolumn on the flank still more offensive by the dis- 
parity it offers to the arrangement of the front elevation of the portico. 
By coupling the columns, on the contrary, in depth and not in front, the 
disagreeable appearance of weakness at the angle would be avoided, 
even should the side intercolumn still be much wider than the rest. 
Even the beautiful portico of Carlton House was not altogether perfect 
in this respect, admirable as it was in every other. 

Under similar circumstances, whenever space sufficient to admit a 
carriage to pass into the portico is required, it might be better to give 
the side a uniform elevation, different from that in front, namely, a wide 
intercolumn between two pair of coupled columns. Plan i. Fig. 5. is of 
this description, having also columns behind the second one from the 
angle in front; and these being seen through the wide intercolumn, 
would tend very much to fill up the space, and give a richness and 


fullness to the design. 
Fig. 5. 
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It will be observed, as a peculiarity in this plan, that instead of 
the portico being attached to the front of the building by an anta, 
pilaster, or half-column, there is an insulated column at the extre- 
mity of the flank; which is adopted here in preference to anything 
of the pilaster character, not as being more appropriate in itself, but in 
order to obtain four perfect columns ‘iin this side elevation ; and an anta 
contiguous to columns already coupled would not only be superfluous, 
but produce an air of heaviness, On the other hand, were there coupled 
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columns on one side of the carriage entrance, and a column and pilaster 
on the corresponding one, that degree of uniformity necessary to point 
out that the entrance we have mentioned is to be considered the centre 
of this lateral elevation, would be destroyed. Should, however, the 
omission of an anta in such a situation be considered an obvious defi- 
ciency, the objection is easily surmounted by introducing one behind the 
last column, yiving a very slight projection to its face, and returning it 
with another face within the portico; which, after all, would be an im- 
provement on the plan in the figure. 

Another, and more simple mode of overcoming the difficulty of 
obtaining a sufficiently wide opening in the side of a portico, without 
disturbing the regularity of the intercolumns (and if there be any wider 
than the rest, it ought to be the centre one of the front elevation,) is, to 
omit pillars altogether in the flank of the portico, making an open arch 
on each side,—a method which saves all trouble as to adjustment of 
columns. The plan &, in the above Figure, shows a disposition of this 
kind, which will be found to be susceptible of very great diversity of form 
and design. The simplest and most obvious method of any is merely to 
inclose the portico by lateral walls, in which the arches would be formed ; 
and as these walls would terminate in ante-faces, the front elevation of 
the portico would then become hexastyle in antis. It is hardly necessary 
to observe, that in order to obtain a good effect, and to give to the side 
elevation the character of a wall with an archway in it, and not of a mere 
intercolumn arched over; the pier on each side the aperture ought not to 
be less than three fourths of the width of the latter. Of course the pro- 
jection of such a portico must be considerable: the general character, 
too, becomes altogether different from porticos of the usual form, and 
partakes somewhat of that of an open vestibule projecting from the 
building. We have an example of the kind in what is called the Portico 
of Septimius Severus, at Rome: and it is somewhat singular that it 
should not have occasionally been taken as a model by modern archi- 
tects ; for with the exception of the archways, which require to be con- 
siderably elevated, it is in a far better style than many other things that 
have been frequently imitated. In our opinion, there is something very 
pleasing in the contrast between the side and front elevation of such a 
portico ; and the open colonnade in front acquires additional lightness 
from the greater depth of shadow such a plan produces, and the breadth 
of surface shown in the return of the flank. Having mentioned the 
Portico of Septimius, we ought to observe, that in that structure the 
lateral walls, instead of terminating in the pilasters, as above described, 
join them in such manner that their thicknesses are added to what would 
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otherwise be the width of the front ; and by this means the angles in that 
direction are rendered still more solid, and serve as a ground to relieve 
the ornamental parts of the elevation. 

Another mode, namely, that specified in plan & of the preceding 
Figure, is, instead of merely perforating the extremities of the portico by 
open arches, to give to these last-mentioned parts of the designs a con- 
siderable depth; closing up the extreme intercolumns of the front ele- 
vation, so as to convert the portico from an hexastyle into a tetrastyle 
one, whose end columns are backed by ante. Or there may still be six 
columns in front, the two extreme ones on each side the centre having 
pilasters behind them, and the interpilasters closed. And, indeed, 
unless this latter arrangement were adopted, the plan would require to 
be somewhat re-shaped, in order to obtain sufficient breadth between the 
outer angle of the portico and the opening formed in the side, as is above 
recommended. Yet, as we have already observed, our cuts are chiefly 
intended to show the leading circumstances of each plan, and do not 
profess to give more than rude hints, which those who think them worth 
adopting must be at the trouble of adapting to the peculiar circumstances 
of their own designs. 

Projecting porticos on a curved plan, whether it be a semicircle or a 
greater or lesser segment, are, although very beautiful, far less common 
than others: indeed, we possess very few examples of them, notwith- 
standing the praise bestowed very deservedly on those forming the 
entrances to the transepts of St. Paul’s cathedral, which are certainly 
not the least graceful features of that edifice, nor the least tasteful spe- 
cimens of design to be met with in the works of Wren : on the contrary, 
for simplicity and dignity of character they greatly surpass his usual 
style. In a portico of this kind, fewer than five intercolumns are hardly 
admissible ; otherwise, besides the effect being meagre, and the enta- 
blature appearing to want adequate support, the latter will overhang the 
space between the columns in a very awkward manner, in consequence 
of too large an arc of the circle being intercepted between the capitals, 
except the plan be less than a semicircle. On the other hand, more than 
five intercolumns require too considerable a diameter or chord, in pro- 
portion to the height of the order, to be so eligible. Columns thus 
arranged present greater variety than when placed in a line, owing to the 
perspective diminution of the intervals between them, and the light 
falling upon them differently; while the playful contrast they present 
to horizontal lines and flat surfaces, contributes very much both to 
grace and picturesque beauty. Modern architects not unfrequently 
employ semicircular projections with windows, either with or without 
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columns or pilasters between them ; yet seldom open porticos of the 
same form. 

We shall now exhibit two plans for porticos of this description, and 
some others combined of both receding and projecting parts, which 
naturally admit far greater variety than those which consist of either 
singly. The most simple present merely a range of columns, project- 
ing the space of one intercolumn before the face of the building, the 
recess extending the whole length of the colonnade. Their character, 
however, will vary considerably, according to the greater or less depth 
of the recessed part. Should the columns in front be arranged in a 
semicircle, we may complete the circle, making one half recessed and 
closed, the other projecting and open;—of which plan an example 
is to be seen in a design for a casino, among those given in Sir W. 
Chambers’s ‘ Treatise on Decorative Architecture.’ The distribution is 
so simple and harmonious in itself, so pleasing from the opposition of 
the convex and concave surface, and has withal something in its charac- 
ter so befitting a villa intended to serve as a summer retreat, that it is 
singular it should not have been occasionally adopted, particularly where 
embellishment, rather than economy, is the object in view. 

In Fig. 6. are given two plans for semicircular porticos, both of 
which are also recessed, and Fig. 6. 
consequently of the third or 
compound class. 

The one marked L may be 
considered as a variation of the 
design we have just been speak- 
ing of, by Chambers; for here 
the portico consists of two une- 
qual semicircles, the lesser one L 
forming the recessed portion of 
the plan. It will, therefore, 
serve as an example of what we 
should term the contracted-re- . 
cessed species, The other half, M, of the Figure, on the contrary, gives 
an instance of an expanding-recessed portico, as the recessed part ex- 
pands laterally, and, in the present case, forms a kind of open vestibule. 
It would, however, be a more perfect example of this latter species 
of plan, were the inner columns placed on the line forming the chord or 
diameter of the semicircle, so as to leave the recessed part of the same 
width throughout. The reason why this has not been done in the Figure 
was, that we might exhibit another mode of placing the columns, forming 
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what may be called a double-recessed portico, that portion of the plan 
where the steps are shown being considered the first recess, and the part 
beyond it, separated from it by the columns, the second or inner recess. 
According, then, to our neo-terminology *, we should technically describe 
the plan M as being semicircular, tetrastyle, double-recessed, inner-recess 
expanded. 

One peculiarity of effect in that plan as given in our Figure, is, that 
the further part of it would be illumined by the light admitted through 
the window at each extremity; by which means the inner columns 
would be relieved against a lighter back-ground. A portico of this de- 
scription would be exceedingly well adapted to a villa, in which case the 
lateral recesses formed by the expanding parts, might be filled with 
plants ; and the side doors might be made windows to corridors, 

Although our limited space prevents us from introducing here any 
further examples of curvilinear plan porticos, we cannot refrain from 
quoting a singularly beautiful and original instance of the kind, namely, 
that at the north-west angle of the Bank of England. This highly pic- 
turesque architectural morceau serves to illustrate our theory admirably, 
inasmuch as it is almost the only one possessing that complexity of ar- 
rangement, which, while it admits of very great richness and variety of 
effect, is perfectly reconcileable with the utmost chasteness of design. 
Even its position with regard to the rest of the building of which it forms 
a part, gives it a peculiar character, and affords a valuable hint for com- 
position ; and besides furnishing a practical study of a range of inner 
columns, it deserves to be noticed for the circumstance of these latter 
having plain shafts, while the others are fluted. This not only enhances 
the variety of the design by the contrast thus produced, but prevents the 
confused appearance that would otherwise take place were all the shafts 


* It is rather singular that architectural writers should content themselves 
with such a very imperfect vocabulary, and that they should not, like bota- 
nists, &c. adopt new and expressive terms. With the exceptiun of those 
derived from the arrangement of Grecian temples, we have none capable of 
clearly indicating such particulars as those instanced in the text: and it is 
owing to this want of peculiar and significant terms, that the most accurate 
verbal descriptions are frequently not to be understood with certainty without 
an accompanying plan. To be at all serviceable, however, such a terminology 
must be systematic; for, if merely casual and arbitrary, it will rather perplex 
than assist. We ourselves were strangely puzzled, not long ago, what to 
understand, at first, by the expression, a “ reversed” portico, which we met 
with in some descriptions by Mr. Elmes; until we at length discovered, that 
by this strange term he only meant a recessed une. From the epithet 
“ reversed,” however, one would imagine that the portico was turned upside 
down, or that the columns were at the back instead of the front. 
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channelled ; and also gives a certain repose and breadth of effect where 
they are desirable. 

Before taking leave of this part of our subject, we shall just mention 
two circumstances that, besides their intrinsic beauty of form, may be 
considered in favour of semicircular porticos. The first is, that the sun 
will always fall, in some direction or other, upon the columns, at the 
same time of day, and in the same situation where the front elevation of 
a rectangular portico would be wholly in shade. Secondly, a carriage 
may drive up ‘quite close to the centre intercolumn, without there being 
any danger of the wheels coming in contact with the pillars, which is a 
considerable convenience in a private residence, when the portico can- 
not well be made sufficiently spacious to admit of carriages driving be- 
neath it. 

Our next subject will be a plan fora portico of the third class, but 
upon a more extensive scale than any we have hitherto offered, and 
therefore suitable only for a spacious public edifice. 


Fig. 7. 
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The side N, which is borrowed from a design for a Palais pour I'Uni- 
versité Impériale, by M. Prevost, is of more simple arrangement than 
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some of the preceding plans, yet at the same time calculated to produce 
an extraordinarily rich and scenic effect. The portico projects two inter- 
columns, and recedes so far within the building as to contain five 
columns in its depth. The other side, O, exhibits but a very slight 
alteration of the ground plan, yet one that would be attended with a very 
different effect in execution. The number of the columns, and their 
arrangement, still remain the same, with the exception that the extreme 
one of each range, where the recess commences, is here converted into a 
square pillar, in order to unite it better with the screen wall behind the 
columns. This screen, which is indicated by the lighter shade, might 
be carried up from about a third to half the height of the columns ; and 
although the area of the portico would thus be greatly contracted, yet 
the effect would be equally rich, or, rather, still more picturesque, owing 
to the contrast between the lower and upper portion of the design. 

It would be very easy to multiply these examples, which, we are aware, 
are by far too few to exhibit anything like a regular gradation from the 
simpler to the more intricate plans ; yet, as we are uncertain whether 
the hints here thrown out will be considered interesting or valuable, we 
shall not now add to their number. Probably there are many who will 
think that these specimens are already too numerous, as they may 
question the propriety of admitting such intricate forms and combina- 
tions at all; and stigmatize them as fanciful and capricious, unsanctioned 
by precedent, and opposed, we will not say to the soberness and sim- 
plicity of classical architecture, but to good taste ; to say nothing of the 
utter defiance here shown of all economy, by introducing into a single 
plan as many columns as, acccording to the common practice, would be 
sufficient for two or three. From the last charge, the only exculpation 
which we have to offer is, that they certainly are not intended for build- 
ings where architectural beauty is a minor, and the expense the principal 
consideration ; although, even in this respect, a single important feature 
will, while it contributes more to the grandeur of a design, be found not 
much more costly than a number of trivial ornaments. We must not, 
however, be understood by this, to recommend that the rest of the design 
should be left quite plain, although kept subordinate to the portico. 

Our object has principally been to show, that if we complain that 
architecture is far more limited, and capable of less variety than the other 
fine arts, we act unjustly; since, in reality, it is inexhaustible in variety : 
and if we have chosen to confine ourselves to one or two forms, it is not 
the poverty of the art that is to be censured, but the want of imagination 
and invention in those who profess it. 

It should be observed, too, that the variety for which we are here con- 
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tending, is not that sickly caprice which would palm upon us mere whim, 
or even distortion, for originality, but that it is compatible with even the 
most rigorous adherence to antique models. Surely the architect ought 
to possess as much latitude in this respect as the painter. The latter can 
create no new forms; his models are fixed and determined by nature: 
all that he does, or can do, is to select and re-compound. So also may 
the architect, even supposing that we interdict all further attempt at 
invention, and confine him to those prototypes with which antiquity has 
furnished us, avail himself abundantly, and to an extent far beyond what 
has hitherto been attempted, of that species of invention which consists 
in novelty of arrangement,—not, too, merely with respect to the ele-_ 
vation of his design, but as regards the plan likewise. 

It is true that the edifices of the ancients exhibit very little variety, 
or rather a wearisome sameness in their plans, probably both because 
the buildings themselves were so simple as to admit of very little diversity 
in the arrangement, and because a certain superstitious prejudice with- 
held them from innovating materially upon the forms of their earlier 
temples. Nor, indeed, do the general plans of such structures admit of 
that variety in the disposition of the portico, which may easily be ob- 
tained in the more complex edifices of the present day. 

Yet after all, so far from being, as some may imagine, repugnant to 
the system of Grecian architecture, and a fanciful deviation from its 
principles, what is here recommended is, in fact, perfectly consistent 
with it; being no more than an extension of the same style of architec- 
tural composition that we observe in the very buildings we profess so 
much to admire, and to take for our models. We have already alluded 
to the inner series of columns forming the pronaos of the Greek temple, 
as in the Parthenon, and various other examples; and it should be ob- 
served, that in order to produce a greater variety of form, as well as to 
obtain a richer mass of shadow and a more decided contrast, this interior 
porch was closed up at its extremities, by the walls of the cella being 
continued, and terminating in the ante between which this second range 
of columns was placed. Yet even this—the legitimacy of which cannot 
be disputed, while its effect will as little be questioned—has found hardly 
a single imitator among our classical architects, who content themselves 
with repeating the same hackneyed specimen of the portico; although at 
the same time we are gravely assured, that, unless we consent to deviate 
altogether from the essential character and purity of the Grecian style, 
all further novelty is unattainable in that feature,—every variation of 
which it is susceptible, or which is reconcileable with simplicity, having 
long ago been exhausted. 
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Whatever some critics may imagine, whose ultra notions of simplicity 
are so profound as to be quite unfathomable by us, notwithstanding all 
the regard they displayed for that quality, the ancients appear to have 
entertained far other notions of it, and to have considered it perfectly 
compatible with a considerable degree of splendour and variety. In 
fact, the Greeks were in the habit of indulging in many practices that 
would shock the fastidious taste of the gentlemen we have just alluded 
to; ample evidence exists that they used frequently to paint their reliefs 
and carved mouldings, and also to apply various colours to the neckings 
and capitals of their Ionic columns ; and that too not in the decline of 
the art, or in spurious examples of it, but in some of the finest specimens 
which have been preserved. We shall, however, say no further on this 
head, as it is somewhat foreign to our present purpose, which is rather 
to show that the Greeks affected a considerable degree of contrast and 
variety, together with bold transitions, and a striking degree of scenic 
perspective in some structures which, although they are distinguished by 
another denomination, certainly belong to the same class as porticos,— 
we mean those termed Propylea. 

Should any of our readers entertain scruples as to the propriety of 
admitting plans of so unusual a character as those we have given above, 
the authority afforded by the structures we have just named, even if it 
do not entirely overcome their objections, may at least convince them 
that our extravagant new-fangled system, as it may probably be termed 
by some, is not so particularly new after all as to have no precedent. 
Strictly speaking, the Propyleum is neither more nor less than what we 
should term a portico; not indeed attached to the front of a building, 
but forming a distinct edifice, and serving as an entrance to some in- 
closure (peribolus). Considering it therefore as such, which we may 
very fairly do, it will supply an instance of a very deeply recessed por- 
tico, divided internally by two rows of columns parallel to the side walls, 
while the further or back wall has a series of open doorways, gradually 
diminishing in height from the large one in the centre ; so that the effect 
of distant light, and of receding lines of columns, forms a very rich per- 
spective, and a very different architectural picture from the more simple 
portico of the temple. ; 

So far, however, there is nothing of that latitude of composition, which 
we have just remarked was indulged in by the ancients, and which be- 
comes the more striking from the uniformity we observe in their sacred 
edifices. But we here meet also with Ionic columns placed=behind those 
of the Doric order; nor are the former, or those situated within the 
portico, either of the same height, or always placed on the same level, as 
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those of the external range. They vary, too, from the others, not only in 
height, but in diameter also ; consequently the difference in one respect is 
not occasioned by observing uniformity in the other. Nevertheless the 
reason of this double disparity is obvious enough, and we perceive what 
is apparently very arbitrary, if not capricious, to be a skilful accommo- 
dation to circumstances, and to be attended with the most piquant effect. 
We have thus two distinct orders applied conjunctly in the same build- 
ing, and brought as it were inte contact with each other,—not indeed 
after the Roman and Italian fashion, by placing one above the other, but 
by placing one in front and the other behind. The Propylea at Athens 
afford us also an example of smaller colonnades, or rather porches, of 
the same order attached to the exterior range of large columns, and 
returning at right angles to it, in. the sides of the low projecting wings, 
so as to inclose the flight of steps by which the portico is approached. 

To ourselves at least such instances afford convincing evidence that 
the Greeks were studious of variety and picturesque contrast both in their 
ground-plans and elevations, whenever the subject permitted a deviation 
from that uniformity of arrangement which prevails in the porticos of 
their temples ; while they also satisfy us that those qualities may be ren- 
dered perfectly compatible with harmony and simplicity of character. 
Nevertheless, instead of following up this system, we content ourselves 
with invariably repeating the same idea; we copy with a scrupulous 
exactness that would do honour to the Chinese, the columns and profiles 
of some ancient building, and flatter ourselves that by so doing we are 
imitating Grecian architecture. Provided there be columns, it is of very 
secondary importance how they are introduced and arranged, or how 
little the rest of the design accords with them. ‘The eye that would be 
shocked at detecting the slightest modification in the form of an antique 
capital can nevertheless tolerate garret windows and coarse brick chimneys 
displaying themselves above Corinthian entablatures ;—in spite of the 
ass’s ears that protrude themselves thus ridiculously, such critics are 
willing to take the disguised donkey for a veritable lion. This, however, 
is what the players term an apart; and, indeed, not quite fit to be 
uttered aloud : return we therefore to what is more properly the matter 
of our discourse. 

So very far have our modern architects been from venturing to adopt 
any of that play of composition arising from such depth of back-ground 
and diversified combination as the Propylea hold out to us, that they 
have hardly given us an instance at all of columns within a portico; 
whether disposed within a projecting colonnade as in the Pantheon, or 
forming an inner range of columns parallel to the outer one, as in the 
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pronaos of the Greek temple. Almost the only example of the kind we 
recollect at present is the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, the portico 
of which is chiefly indebted to this single circumstance for its very su- 
perior effect. The plan is somewhat similar to that shown at B, fig. 1. 
the outer range of columns being hexastyle, and behind this are the 
three open intercolumns of the recessed part, which may be described as 
distyle in antis. 

The same disposition of a second range of columns within the portico, 
occurs in the facade of the New Museum at Berlin, of which the reader 
will find some account at page 150 of this volume. The following 
cut will serve to render the verbal description there given more in- 

Fig. 8. 








a 


telligible: this sketch shows merely a portion of the plan, namely, the 
seven centre intercolumns, besides which, there are six more on each 
side, making in all nineteen. The letters ww, point out the two back 
walls of the portico interrupted, or rather connected by the inner colon- 
nade: ss, the screen in which the principal door is placed, and above 
which rises the staircase, leaving a view of the upper part of the vestibule 
behind: dd, doors leading into the lesser halls of the statue gallery ; 
and r, that which forms the entrance into the rotunda. Part of the flight 
of steps leading up to the portico is also shown in the plan, and the let- 
ters aa indicate the situation of the two groups of statues placed on 
the pedestal walls, which inclose the extremities of the steps. 

The richness of the continued perspective, thus obtained, where one 
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part successively recedes beyond the other, and where the eye is per- 
mitted to obtain a glimpse of distant beauties, not yet entirely revealed, 
—may be conceived with a very slight effort of the imagination. 

And here we cannot but regret that the architect of the New Post 
Office did not avail himself of the opportunity which the peculiar 
nature of that building afforded, to lay open the hall to the portico, 
by substituting two columns, as in Fig. 9. for the wall and doorway 
between the two ante. This would have been attended with no inconve- 


Fig. 9. 
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nience whatever, since the hall itself would have been no more exposed 
to the weather than at present ; while, to say nothing of the decidedly 
superior effect, this structure would then have acquired a striking indi- 
viduality of character, distinguishing it altogether from every other. In 
saying this, we do not mean to insinuate that the present portico is not 
very fine, and in a far nobler taste than what we are accustomed to be- 
hold ; still it is deficient in that originality which might so easily have 
been given it; and we regret this the more, because it can but rarely 
happen that our buildings will admit of anything similar. We must take 
this opportunity also, to observe, that the three little arched doors, and 
the windows above them at the east end of the vestibule, are so far from 
being classical, that they form a very offensive contrast to the rest of the 
architecture ; whereas a lofty doorway similar to that at the other 
end, would have been infinitely preferable, nor would it have at all pre- 
vented a gallery being formed behind, as the actual opening of the door 
itself would not have required to be carried higher than the present ones. 
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But we fear that Mr. Smirke is classical only when he copies columns : 
—certainly his own ideas do not evince any extraordinary degree of taste, 
and still less of imagination. 

Seductive and copious as our subject is, the paging of our manuscript 
warns us that it is time to conclude this paper; before however, we do 
so, we must be permitted just to notice the Pimlico Grammar School, 
which, although of no pretensions as to size, possesses some novelty in its 
design, having a loggia where the light is partially admitted at the sides, 
and a screen or lower wall advanced before that which forms the general 
back of the portico. Screen walls of this description, whether with or 
without interior columns, and whether extending the whole width of the 
portico, or confined to a portion of it, will be found both to heighten the 
perspective effect, and the play of chiaroscuro very considerably, and to 
be susceptible of very great diversity of design. They also offer admi- 
rable situations for statues, which, while less exposed to the weather, 
would be viewed to greater advantage than on the summit of a building, 
and picturesquely relieved by the mass of shadow behind them. 

Here we must abruptly break off, as we dare not trust ourselves to 
make any additional remarks, although what we have said is but a com- 
paratively small portion of what we might have written. Our essay has 
been somewhat desultory, nor have we attempted to give it that syste- 
matic form we should have adhered to, had we designed it as a regular 
treatise on this particular branch of architectural composition. Obvi- 
ously imperfect, however, as it is—for we have entirely passed over one 
species of portico, differing materially from any of those we have noticed, 
although it may belong to either of the two latter classes we have men- 
tioned,—this sketch may suffice as a specimen ; and should our readers 
have gleaned any information or hints from it, they will not, we hope, too 
minutely note the deficiencies, of which we ourselves are aware. But 
above all must we deprecate their entertaining the idea that what we 
have here recommended is, like a quack’s nostrum, an infallible specific, 
and certain to produce the desired effect; since there must always be a 
great variety of other circumstances and particulars, besides the mere 
general disposition, to be taken into consideration. It is to be observed, 
too, that a portico is but a single feature in a design ; and however ad- 
mirable this may be in itself, the entire composition may nevertheless be 
so exceedingly deficient in every other respect, as to prove altogether a 
failure. 
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DOGMAS ON ART.—No. II. 
HISTORICAL PAINTING. 


Historica Painting is undoubtedly the highest branch of the art, and 
that which has ennobled it and placed it on a level with the finest exer- 
cises of the human intellect, An historical picture is one which records 
an event in history by means of a delineation of a principal incident, in 
the representation of which, the characters of the persons portrayed, and 
their expression, not only describe the individual circumstance, but im- 
ply, by the appropriate dignity, grandeur, or sublimity of the picture, 
the importance of the event itself. It is a situation in a scene in the 
drama of the event, which, by the attitudes, relative positions, and ex- 
pression of the characters, explains the incident forming the subject of 
the picture; and which further leads the mind to the contemplation of 
the greatness of the event which it illustrates, by the force and elevation 
of the sentiment it embodies, aided by appropriate scenery, costume, 
effect, and accessories. [t requires therefore reality and identity of cha- 
racter, with ideality of person and elevation of expression, to 1ender the 
impression or idea that is supposed to influence the feelings of each per- 
son represented, not only paramount but refined and exalted. The ex- 
pression of the picture should be the key to the passion of the story and 
the nature of the event, while the costume and place are to indicate the 
locality. The requisites therefore that are demanded of the historical 
painter to possess, are: Ist, understanding and feeling for his subject ; 
2ndly, imagination to bring the characters and the incident before his 
“mind's eye”; 3rdly, the highest skill in art to enable him to present 
his embodied conception to the eye of the spectator, with all the force 
and refinement of his art, without any derogating peculiarities of his own 
manner or style, and purified from any mean or vulgar circumstance 
which distinguished the real event ;—the costumes requiring to be cor- 
rect but so far as to be consistent with fine taste and the grandeur of the 
subject, and harmonized and generalized so as to become accessories, 
not only illustrative of time and place, but of the feeling of the story. 
These three requisites are essential; and it will be seen that they are 
such as to demand a mind as well as a hand disciplined by study and 
informed by knowledge. The pictorial skill alone required is that of a 
master, and of the highest school too. And if the imagination of the 
artist be deficient in vigour, and unable to embody a creation that shall 
satisfy his feeling and understanding ; or if his understanding be not 
sound and clear, and his feeling deep and sustained,—he will assuredly 
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not succeed in satisfying the intellectual spectator. Even if he have 
succeeded in doing so, as far as the critic’s judgement is concerned, he 
has still to reconcile the creation of his genius and talent with the fancy 
and ideal perception of the various minds who dwell upon the subject. 
This may appear at first sight impossible ; but it is to be accomplished 
by the force and vividness of the representation, which shall so affect the 
sense and perception of the spectator, that he shall be carried into the 
artist's view and representation of the subject, as he was by the histo- 
rian’s narrative and description of the event. All those subterfuges 
therefore to which painters have recourse to protect their self-love from 
the vexation of having failed in conveying to the mind any given event, 
are but apologies for effeminacy, or dullness of imagination, or want of 
skill to embody their ideal perceptions. For no man has in his mind so 
defined an idea, so complete a representation of a subject, a scene, or a 
character, that he could draw its portrait ; it is like a sketch to the eye, 
which the imagination fills up, and which the artist's picture would 
equally fill up, or would rather substitute—like a new scene placed be- 
fore it—by a better, because a more complete as well as vivid representa- 
tion. No one ever paused in doubt of the ideal awe and natural truth 
of the scene of Raphael’s cartoon of the ‘Death of Ananias’, because he 
had formed a different idea or picture in his mind by reading the im- 
pressive account of the event. The palpable delineation before you 
banishes at once, for the time, “ all trivial fond records,” and the grand 
idea which inspired the mind of the great painter, and which he has in 
so masterly a manner transferred to canvass, strikes both the eye and 
the mind, satisfies both the fancy and the understanding, that this is a 
better, because a more real and effective representation of the terrible 
scene, than any pre-conceived idea. True, an original mind and power- 
ful imagination might say, ‘ This is a triumph of art, and while 1 look on 
it, I wish for nothing more; but yet, were I a painter, I should takea 
different view of the scene.” That does not invalidate or depreciate the 
claims of the artist or the merits of the picture before him. Whena 
poet or even an historian describes a remarkable event, does he fail of 
producing an adequate impression of the scene, because of some pre- 
conceived idea of it which had forestalled his description in the brain or 
fancy of the reader? No: the reader is carried ‘away with the tide of 
eloquence or the musical stream of poetry, and he does not interpose his 
pre-conceived ideas between the powerful influence that sways, subdues, 
and captivates his mind and feelings, but is borne onward with the re- 
cital of the event, and lives among the stirring incidents of the time, and 
almost sees and hears the heroic faces and expressions of the characters, 
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‘The dullest mind is imprest, and the liveliest fancy is enlisted on the side 


of the narrator. And shall we say that the painter alone has to fight up 
against an influence which he cannot hope to gain over to his side, any 
more than he can hope to satisfy by making his picture the counterpart 
of the ideal scene in the fancy of the spectator? No: great and diffi- 
cult as is the painter's task, it is not of this impossibility. On the con- 
trary, the greatest difficulty appears to be about those characters of 
which we have the faintest and most visionary idea, simply because, in 
proportion to the distance from common events and familiar persons is 
the difficulty to raise up in the mind any definite image of a person. 
Thus, in the numerous pictures of Christ, we see scarcely one that em- 
bodies our idea of his personal character, or the expression of his face ; 
for a double reason, or rather for a single reason with a double applica- 
tion, viz. that the combination of the perfections of his nature, blending 
the immaculate purity and benignity of the divine, with the sensibility to 
the accidents and infirmities of life of the human nature, render it im- 
possible for us to conceive an idea of his visible presence that shall con- 
vey to the mind this mysterious union; and that the painters expe- 
rience the same difficulty, which baffles their skill ; for, in endeavouring 
to embody the divine, they render unnatural the human, and in por- 
traying the human they obscure the divine character. The difficulty is 
not with the person, or the face, but with the expression. To convey 
the blending of meekness and power, gentleness and energy, humility 
with dignity, benevolent compassion with omnipotent justice, is felt to 
be an impossibility. It is as much so as to put in force the example of 
his life; and yet neither is unnatural. All the painter can do there- 
fore is to express the momentary feeling in the calm and comely features 
of a good and virtuous man. Raphael has done more to portray the 
character of Christ, by concentering the attention of the spectator on the 
person of the Saviour, through the means of the group of his disciples in 
the ‘ Charge to Peter’, than by anything in the delineation of the per- 
son or expression. 

But the discussion of this part of the subject belongs rather to the 
head of “ Expression,” which we shall treat of separately. We have 
made use of these arguments to show that the painter has no other diffi- 
culties to contend with, than the subject itself and its treatment ; and 
they are quite numerous and formidable enough without their being en- 
hanced or multiplied by adventitious means. 

A great deal has been written on the causes of the decline of histori- 
cal painting in England ; but it appears to us that it has not yet attained 
its elevation among us, (it is beyond our immediate purpose and the 
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scope of this article to speak of any other,) and that we should there- 
fore content ourselves with speculating upon its slow rise. The art of 
painting itself is but of recent growth in this country; it is yet in its 
youth, even if it has passed its infancy. The reasons why historical 
painting has not made greater progress, or produced more efficient 
examples of its powers amongst us in this country, may be traced 
to numerous secondary causes; but one primary one—and the truth 
must be spoken—is to be found in the incompetence of those who have 
practised it. Whether, if they had been fostered by national patronage, 
a religion seeking pictorial aids, a monarch and a public with pure taste 
to encourage artists of ability in this department, England would have 
produced a Raphael and a N. Poussin, we will not inquire, for the in- 
quiry abstractedly would be of little utility ; and if made with reference 
to the examples which the English school has produced, would be an- 
swered in the negative. Patronage and encouragement may produce 
numbers, and increase skill, and assist the development of hidden talent ; 
but will not create genius, nor transform ordinary minds into exalted 
geniuses, nor bestow the gifts of imagination or intellect. All it can 
do is, by holding out a temptation to exertion and a reward to success, 
to swell the list of candidates for honours, to stimulate the energies of 
artists, and promote the practice of art. We might have had a Raphael 
therefore, if historical painting had been duly encouraged ; but it is 
pretty certain that no one that we know of has shown any likelihood of 
emulating the Cartoons. Barry might have been cherished into a N. 
Poussin, but his humours were as dear to him as his art; and greatness 
in painting is attainable only by undivided allegiance, single and entire 
devotion ; and a man must have a genius not only for the art itself, but 
for the comprehension of the lofty subjects it illustrates. The late Mr. 
West is an example of what patronage can do; if he had had twice the 
number of commissions, would he have painted greater works? As- 
suredly not. To those who are satisfied with Mr. West's productions 
in historical painting, we only say that it does not require national en- 
couragement to bring out such description of talent ; and if it did, we 
should not be among those who regretted the absence of such examples, 
as Mr. West has left us, as a national evil. The truth is, that practical 
skill in the art can only be acquired by hard study and practice at an 
age when the mind and fancy are not so fully developed as to interfere 
with the mechanical acquirements of drawing, &c.; and that, those 
mastered, the painter must then draw upon his imagination for inven- 
tion, and on his understanding and knowledge for instruction, to enable 
him to bring before his mental vision the scenes, the characters of history, 
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and the feelings that passed through their breasts and informed their 
faces. The historical painter must o’ermaster his subject, and have it 
under his control, as the poet does his characters. He will not succeed 
if he has to paint up to his subject, as a man argues up to a given point. 
He must mould the event in the womb of his imagination, and in the 
gestation of his conception enrich his fancy with all the various aids of 
genius, that when it is brought forth it may only require the discipline 
and education of his art to bring it before the world a complete work, 
worthy of immortality, and with the stamp of genius on its front; every 
line instinct with purpose and intelligence, and each tending to assist 
the development of the leading idea. This it is to work for fame—to 
deserve immortality. 

Let us attempt to convey a definite impression of our idea of the 
mode in which an historical picture should be set about ; the successive 
steps in the ascent to sublime and poetical representation. 

Ist. There is the subject itself to be considered in reference to its 
capability of representation, and its susceptibility of illustration by the 
fancy. 

2ndly. The point of time—the precise feeling to be embodied, and the 
persons to be represented. 

3rdly. The character of each of the persons, their expression as con- 
sistent with their individual character, and as tending to illustrate the 
event. This point requires the most mature reflection, and a calm de- 
liberation. The artist should compare the ideal scene he is meditating 
with his idea of the reality: upon this depends the main value of the 
picture in respect to its vital part. This decided, 

4thly. The arrangement of the action and the composition of the prin- 
cipal figures will be next determined on, and the commentaries or ac- 
cessories, whether of figures or still-life, requisite to fill the picture, and 
to assist the mental effect of the story. 

5thly. The sketching in—the studies for the figures—the costumes— 
the effect. 

6thly. The painting itself. 

Now all this elaborate superstructure will be “ like the baseless fabric 
of a vision” if it have not the ground of truth to rest upon, if it have not 
consistency in the expression, order and intelligibility in the arrange- 

ment, and the soul of expression tenanting it. In vain will all the arts 
of embellishment be lavished on its exterior; the skill and craft of the 
artist will be but wasted if the vitality of truth, invoked by the power of 
genius, and regulated by the judgement, be wanting. It will be an empty 
palace—an untenanted paradise—a heap of wealth with none to buy of 
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—a waste of skill, labour, time and materials ; pleasant to the sight, 
until the mind inquires what it is; then the pleasure ceases, and it shows 
itself a mockery of art ; like those imaginary visions of home that appear 
to haunt the eyes of voyagers, and fade before the understanding like the 
stars at sunrise. 

Now when we consider the expense of time, and thought, and money 
that is required for the due accomplishment of a work such as an historical 
picture ought to be ; the numerous models of figures, and the frequent 
studies from them ; the costumes, their colours and arrangement ; inde- 
pendently of the intellectual and imaginative part,—is it to be wondered at 
that so many should fail, and so few should attempt such a task? If none | 
attempted the task without a due consideration of the difficulties and the 
labour that attended it, and without a determination to proceed by the 
painful but certain process we have described, there would be fewer 
attempts at historical painting than the few we have already. But if 
none began the attempt until they had thoroughly comprehended the 
subject, and not by reducing it to the limit of their powers, or measuring 
it by the standard of their intellects, but by a full, clear and complete 
understanding of the subject, and an entire mastery of it in its widest 
extent, its greatest altitude, and its profoundest depths of grandeur, 
elevation and feeling,—then indeed we should have but one or two his- 
torical painters, and they would paint fewer and better pictures. 

It is not to daunt the mind of the young aspirant for fame in the 
highest walk of art that we enumerate these difficulties, but to impress q 
upon him the magnitude of the undertaking and the glory of success, 
that he may be stimulated to overcome them, by qualifying himself be- 
forehand to o’ermaster them when they arise. Unforeseen difficulties 
that appear in the path of the young artist are vexatious hindrances that th 
often induce him to turn back ; whereas had he calculated upon meeting 
with them, he might have been prepared tosurmount them. We conceive } 
also, that by raising the importance of the treatment of the subject toa 
level with the height of the subject itself, we serve the cause of Art by 
rendering its successful triumphs more highly appreciated. An artist in 
contemplating his subject finds his mind raised and expanded to embrace 
it, and this continued exercise of the intellectual faculty is favourable to 

its strength, just us due exercise is to that of the body. ' 
Hitherto our argument has borne hard on the artist ; let us now take 
a view of the contrary side——We are bound to hold out the requisite f 
encouragement to genius and talent, if we expect a commensurate out- 
lay of exertion on the part of candidates ; and it is not enough to say 
that the promise of excellence has not challenged the encouragement, 
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when the want of that encouragement has turned the attention of artists 
to more profitable and less laborious branches of their profession, that 
are more easy of attainment and more extensively appreciated and 
patronised. If few are found to set a due value upon a successful pro- 
duction of the highest class, and if still fewer are found able and willing 
to reward the success of the artist, the difficulties of the task itself are 
increased. The stimuli of reward and of rivalry are wanting, even if the 
will and the ability are possessed ; and want of means and the necessity 
of living combine to render the obstacles to success still more formidable. 
Now it requires great encouragement for a young artist to strive to be- 
come an historical painter, even supposing him to have the genius requi- 
site. Art is of slow acquirement, and its highest excellences can only be 
attained by the possession of genius, ability, will and opportunity. 
‘* Many strive, but only one obtaineth the prize.” Of the schools of 
Italy we know only the successful candidates for fame ; and in them how 
much was imperfect! Great names and genius do not rise from the 
barren level, but from the high and cultivated vantage ground. Great 
genius, like the blossom of the aloe, is seen but rarely, and then it is of 
towering height. Most of the great names that have adorned the his- 
tory of the world have risen from a cluster of kindred excellence of 
smaller stature and less vigorous growth. Genius is the latent spark 
that requires the fostering breath of encouragement to fan it into flame ; 
a rude blast would extinguish it; but once lighted, the currents of oppo- 
sition do but spread the flame; and on the strength of the material it 
feeds upon and the direction it receives, depends its greatness. Genius 
thrives in spite of obstacles, but not in proportion to their opposition. It 
may be salutarily restrained within certain bounds by accidental and 
apparently untoward circumstances, but that restraint is favourable to 
its growth by repressing its vagrant inclination. The acquirement of 
knowledge, education, and reflection are so many beneficial checks to 
the spread of that force which would otherwise devastate its own abode, 
and consume its own powers in fruitless exercise. It is by adding ma- 
terials for it to feed upon, as a block of wood upon a few embers that for 
a time damps them, but if proportioned to the latent heat in a little time 
increases it a hundredfold. The checks to success in historical painting 
are numerous enough ; we have enumerated them in our detail of the 
successive steps to the attainment of excellence. There need not dis- 
couragements in addition ; against these it is a virtue in genius to con- 
tend ; but it is an expending of its power and elasticity that is fruitless, 
though the evil may be counterbalanced by the good that arises out of 
adversity. {t is not for a nation desirous of advancing its school of art 
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to suffer these hindrances or discouragements to exist, much less to in- 
crease them; but on the contrary to afford every encouragement of 
reward and facility as well as stimulus to exertion. If it wishes to check 
the presumption of incompetent and presumptuous candidates, it may 
do so by applying a higher standard of excellence—by holding the reward 
at a greater distance; but not making it less sure of attainment by any 
that really deserve it. Stimulus and encouragement are necessary, and 
the removal of obstacles, to success. Let us then show in what way the 
stimulus is to be applied, and in what is to consist the reward—the en- 
couragement. 

The nation sets apart an annual sum for encouraging the breed of 
horses by giving a number of plates, called King’s Plates, as prizes for the 
winning horses in races ;—thus acknowledging the expediency of a na- 
tional stimulus to attain a desirable end. Why then is historical painting 
to be left to the encouragement of private individuals ? The value, the im- 
portance and the difficulty of attaining excellence in any art, science, or 
practice, is a subject for the cognizance of the Government ; especially 
when the wants of private individuals are inadequate to the encourage- 
ment of the particular branch of national glory to be fostered. One 
would think the breed of horses might safely be allowed to rest upon 
the pride of country gentlemen, who can be made to understand the 
qualities of a horse by the aid of their grooms indifferently well. But it 
was the opinion of the legislature that this was not the case ; hence the 
particular encouragement alluded to. In Greece, Italy, Spain, the Low 
Countries, and France, when art flourished, religion was the grand source 
of encouragement ; and while abroad it was the support of schools of 
art, with us it only raised cathedrals. Fashion and taste are only 
accessories to some principal mode of encouragement. When the King 
held his council in a tapestried hall, the nobles and the wealthy com- 
moners had tapestried rooms also. When the nation required yew for 
bows, a law was made that in each church-yard a yew-tree should be 
planted, and patriotic or fashionable ’squires planted yews in their gar- 
dens. Men are the creatures of example. The growth of the oak is 
encouraged by state bounties: and the same argument holds good in 
respect to historical pictures as to ships ; it is only a question of degree. 
The one is necessary to defence, the other for ornament. Fine pictures 
are as much a part of the national wealth, as fine wool or fine linen. 
What deficiency there is in private patronage should be supplied by the 
State. But the nation need not be prodigal or unthrifty ; it would have 
its ‘ pen’orth for its penny.” A commission for a picture to adorn the 
Privy Council room, or the board-room of any public office, a palace, 
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the House of Commons or of Peers, would not merely be awarded to the 
best of a number, but not to any unless it was worthy. This is all the 
encouragement that historical painting requires from the State ; and it 
would be money well laid out, and as good and as cheap as the tawdry 
throne that adorns the House of Lords, or the marble arch that hides 
the architectural excrescence of Buckingham Palace. 

It is undoubtedly true, that one reason for the little encouragement of 
historical painting by the wealthy is the large size of the pictures, and 
the small size of the rooms; though the ‘ Spectator’ remarks “ that 
** people ask for small historical pictures, and have their faces painted 
on canvass as big as the hall-door.” It is the old story of the picture in 
the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield ;’ our vanity and self-love are too big for the 
capacity of our understandings. The excuse of the large size of histo- 
rical pietures and the difficulty of placing them in a good light is a plau- 
sible apology for want of taste on the part of too many picture buyers. 
One can tell at the first glance round the room of an exhibition, which 
pictures will have the talismanic soip put upon them. The imitations of 
beef and game, and jewels and dogs and horses; and pretty pictures 
that please the rural fancy of overgrown manufacturers, and that are 
likely to tickle the fancy of the profunum vulgus when engraved, or some 
morbid or sickly conceit that captivates the taste of lordlings ; or some 
drollery that ‘‘ creates asmile under the ribs " of a hypochendriac. Alas ! 
the few whose judgement dictates to their feeling and whose taste sways 
their judgment, the intellectual few in whose possession a fine work of 
high art would be honoured by the keeping—have rarely the means to 
evince their taste or give effect to their liberal feeling. The very qua- 
lities perhaps which render their judgement valuable and their taste pure, 
have prevented them acquiring the means with which to assert the pos- 
session of them. But that the few who have the disposition and the 
power to evince their discernment of merit, to foster rising genius in the 
highest walk of art, may have the opportunity of doing so, let our artists 
paint historical pictures of a cabinet size. ‘There is no objection to it ; 
no reason why they should not be of a size to the display of which the 
light of an ordinary apartment would be suitable. Price would not be 
estimated by size, but by excellence. If Raffaelle and Michael Angelo 
had lived in our days, or in a country of snug rooms, they would have 
painted small pictures. ‘They painted to the sight, the distance, and the 
place ; why should our artists paint large pictures for sale, that require 
a gallery or room to be built for their reception ? Not but that we prefer 
a large picture to a small one of equal excellence ; and perhaps it is 
better for art and for the hand of the artist that he should paint pictures 
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the size of life. N. Poussin painted many of his finest pictures of a 
cabinet size, and indeed so did all the great masters at times, and appa- 
rently for their choice, since most of their commissions must have been 
for churches, where the pictures were seen from a distance. In finishing 
they were indefatigable and skilful labourers: size is not any part of 
sublimity in the expression of a picture ; and if artists would paint small 
historical pictures, they would have more satisfactory cause to complain 
of want of public patronage if their pictures when good di not sell. 
At any rate the practice would set a fashion, and that is something. 





HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
SCENE-PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 


Muvcu speculation has been bestowed upon the subject of scene-painting 
for the stage, though the result has not been so creditable to antiqua- 
rian research as other matters relating tothe drama. The literati have 
devoted years of inquiry upon the etymologies of Shakspeare, and have 
elucidated the customs of the age in which he lived; but of that very 
interesting feature of the represented drama, the scenic department, so 
little is known, that it is not determined whether, at the Globe Theatre, 
there was a change of scenes for the different plays. Upon the subject 
of costume too, another essential to the illusion of dramatic exhibition, 
we can gather little information. It may be inferred, however, from 
certain scarce prints, that the dramatis persone were dressed somewhat 
in character, though with no reference to the costume of the age which 
the play was intended to represent. Indeed, judging from these gra- 
phic documents, the costume was that of the age of Elizabeth, or James 
the First, the periods in which the. plays were written. 

The first record of painted scenes that we have been enabled to dis- 
cover, is of the age of James the Sixth of Scotland, who is said to have 
employed a celebrated Scotch artist of the time to design and paint the 
scenery for the theatrical pieces played at the roval palace Holyrood 
House. This was during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and a few years 
before the Scotch monarch became the sovereign of England. 

Queen Elizabeth was partial to dramatic exhibitions, and the singing- 
boys of St. Paul’s and of Westminster Abbey were engaged as performers 
on the stage erected within her palace of Windsor Castle. It is likely 
that these performed the parts of angels, or spirits in the moralities, or 
religious dramas, so prevalent in former times. 
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_ Subsequently, the regular drama was performed at the palace of the 
Queen, as it is known that the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ written by 
Shakspeare at the express command of Her Majesty, was first acted at 
Windsor Castle. Whether the stage was supplied with scenes on those 
occasions, we have no means of discovering; though it is not improbable 
that it was, as there were English landscape painters of that period, some 
of whose topographical works are still to be found in the royal collection ; 
and moreover it is known that neither this Queen nor her courtiers 
spared expense in furnishing materials for the royal pageants in which 
she delighted, and which were so abounding in her long and prosperous 
reign. It may not unreasonably be supposed however, that the ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor’ was got up under the management of Shakspeare ; 
in which case, it is probable that he would avail himself of Her Majesty's 
authority, to bring the piece before her Court with every advantage of 
stage effect ; consequently appropriate costume and scenery would be 
supplied. 

That the public stage was ornamented with scenes shortly subsequent 
to the death of Shakspeare, we can prove, by a scarce wood-cut of nearly 
coeval date with this illustrious dramatic poet, in the possession of the 
writer of this article; and which may be seen, as a graphic curiosity, by 
the cognoscenti at our publisher's. In it the side scenery and other ma- 
chinery of the stage, as at present in use, are clearly discernible. 

Whether the dramatic exhibitions which were provided for the amuse- 
ment of James the First and his Court at Windsor and Whitehall, were 
decorated with scenery, is equally left to conjecture ; though his favourite 
architect, Inigo Jones, had practised as a landscape-painter before he 
studied architecture professionally. It may therefore, perhaps, be not 
too vaguely hypothetical, to suppose that the King, who was not indif- 
ferent to the Arts, would have the private stage at his palace in England, 
as complete in all its appointments, as that had been at his palace in 
Scotland ; particularly when it is recollected that Shakspeare, Jonson, 
Marlow, Chapman, and other distinguished play-wrights, flourished under 
his reign, and that the splendid-minded Duke of Buckingham was 
the arbiter elegantiarum of his Court, and the accomplished Prince Henry 
and Prince Charles, two of the greatest patrons and amateurs of the 
pictorial art, were living under the royal roof. 

However these hypotheses. may be regarded, we are satisfied that 
scene-painting for the stage was an art that had attained to some emi- 
nence in the early part of the reign of King Charles the First; for the 
elegant masques written by Ben Jonson, and performed by His Majesty's 
Queen Henrietta and the lords and ladies of their brilliant Court at 
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the palace of Whitehall, were decorated with all the advantages of 
splendid scenery and machinery, which were designed and executed by, 
and under the superintendence of, Inigo Jones. 

From the commencement of the civil war in the reign of this sove- 
reign, and during the period of the Commonwealth, the drama met with 
no patronage ; and at length stage plays were forbidden by the rulers of 
the state. 

, At the restoration of King Charles II. the drama revived ; and under 
the auspices of the Duke of York, with the concurrence of His Majesty, 
Sir William Davenant opened the theatre in Dorset Gardens, Black- 
friars ; and it was there that the first public stage representations were 
exhibited with the advantages of appropriate scenery and rich costume. 

Sir William had been early initiated in the affairs of the stage. He 
was the godson of Shakspeare, and in his youth passed much of his time 
at the Globe, Shakspeare’s playhouse. Sir William had distinguished 
himself in the royal army, having fought gallantly for the King in the 
civil wars; and after the death of his sovereign, he resided on the Con- 
tinent until the Restoration. 

The splendour of the French stage at this period was a subject of 
general admiration. Still devoted to the affairs of the drama, it was in 
France that he made himself acquainted with the scenery, machinery, 
and all the internal conduct of the theatre; and when he had obtained 
the patent for erecting his playhouse, he made another visit to Paris, and 
there engaged some of the most distinguished scene-painters, machinists, 
and suppliers of costume, to return with him to London ; by whose aid 
his stage was rendered completely appointed to represent the various 
acts of a play, with every scenic advantage capable of producing stage- 
effect. From this period then, may safely be dated the commencement 
of that improved state of stage-representation, which added so essential 
a charm to dramatic exhibition. 

The English artists, having thus seen the capabilities of scenic repre- 
sentation, sedulously endeavoured to render the British stage comparable 
with that of Paris. Streater, a landscape-painter and a great favourite 
of King Charles, subsequently designed many of the scenes for the 
theatre in Dorset Gardens. Robert Agas also, a contemporary land- 
scape-painter of repute, both in oil and distemper, and well skilled in 
architectural design, painted several scenes for the same stage. 

The most able scene-painter that England had produced, however, up 
to the period of the early part of the last century, was the celebrated 
George Lambert, then denominated the English Poussin. This lively 
genius, the founder of the memorable Beef-steak Club, was employed as 
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principal scene-painter to the Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields theatre, under the 
management of his friend Rich. It was on the removal of Rich’s com- 
pany to the new theatre in Covent Garden, erected in the year 1733, 
however, that the effect of stage scenery and machinery was first beheld 
in full splendour ; for the pantomime was there, for a succession of 
years, brought out in scenic glory. Lambert, who had a dispensation 
from Rich to render the stage as imposing as the collateral aid of 
painting, machinery, and costume, could raise it, wrought day and night 
in his vocation ; and such was the interest which his ingenious operations 
created, that the scene-ruom became the favourite lounge of noblemen 
and men of fashion ; and the Beef-steak Club was instituted therein, for 
the pure whim of eating a relishing steak hot from his German stove, 
and the enjoyment of his lively conversation and his wit. Lambert, who 
was candid and open, having the interest of his friend Rich always pro- 
minent in his thoughts, proposed to unite Signor Amiconi, a celebrated 
Italian painter and decorator, with him in the scenic department. The 
union was beneficial to all parties ; and Covent Garden stage, through 
the spirit and liberality of the manager Rich and the talent of his scene- 
painters, acquired the reputation of being the most splendid in Europe. 

At this period the Opera-house, Haymarket, which had been erected 
by Sir John Vanbrugh, and opened in 1704, occasionally exhibited a rich 
display of scenic representation. Foreign artists, however, were prin- 
cipally employed in all the internal decorations of this theatre. What- 
ever merit the scenery department might exhibit, certainly that of the 
costume was woefully deficient both in propriety and taste, which sub- 
jected the management to the formidable joint attacks of the satirists 
who wielded the pencil and the pen. Hogarth, in his treatise ‘ The 
Analysis of Beauty,’ exposed the absurdities and anachronisms of the 
Opera wardrobe, with much graphic point; and was not sparing of his 
sarcastic humour upon the same management, in many of his satirical 
etchings. 

The scene-painters in succession, from the period when Garrick ap- 
peared at the theatre Wellclose-square, were Ald Oram, in his day a 
landscape-painter of some repute, who designed for that company, and 
also a Monsieur De Voto. Jack Laquerre, the son of the painter of that 
name, who assisted Verrio on the plafonds at Windsor Castle, was an 
adept in his department of art. Servandoni an Italian, Monsieur 
French, and others, were of coeval date, and were employed alternately 
at most of the metropolitan theatres. 

Amongst other foreign artists who practised scene-painting in the 
British metropolis, Signor Novosielski deservedly obtained public ap- 
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plause. He was also an architect ; and under his direction was erected 
the eastern facade of the Italian Opera-house, which, though never com- 
pleted, was generally admired for boldness and unity of design. The 
architectural drop-scene, and many others which he designed and su- 
perintended the painting of, for this theatre, were much admired by the 
artists of the day. 

When the elder Colman became proprietor of the Little Theatre in the 
Haymarket, he spared no expense to render the scenic department equal 
to the general dramatic arrangements of his well-regulated stage. Mi- 
chael Angelo Rooker was appointed principal scene-painter there, and 
for several years charmed the town with the characteristic skill] and mas- 
tery which was displayed in his scenic effects. Rooker was well qualified 
for this appointment, as he was decidedly the best topographical artist 
that England had yet produced. The views of the colleges at Oxford, 
drawn and engraved by his skilful hand for the Oxford Almanac, will long 
remain evidences of his taste and talent in topographical art. 

Coeval with our scene-painters about the middle of the last century 
were several foreign artists, renowned in the same department. The dis- 
tinguished Canaletti was principal scene-painter to the Opera-house at 
Venice; and Cassanova, the master of De Loutherbourg, was deputed to 
paint the scenes for the magnificent theatre erected by Louis the Fif- 
teenth at Versailles. 

During the reign of George the Third, scene-painting in England was 
cultivated with great success. This is to be ascribed to various causes ; 
amongst others, to that universal rage for dramatic exhibitions which 
gave birth to many provincial and minor theatres ; to the prevailing 
taste for pantomimes, melo-dramas, burlettas, operas, and other stage 
compositions, more particularly addressed to the imagination, and which 
owed their popularity to splendid spectacle. For many years, the name 
of Richards was constantly printed on the play-bills. His scenery for the 
‘ Maid of the Mill’ delighted the town, and rendered that piece so popular, 
that two very clever prints, from line engravings, were published from 
certain scenes exhibited therein, which had a great sale, and contributed 
much to his general reputation. Bowles and Carver were also esteemed 
for their talent in the same walk of art. The younger Catton too ob- 
tained celebrity for similar works; as did Capon, and many others, When 
the Pantheon was converted to a theatre for the performance of the Ita- 
lian opera, Hodges, a distinguished pupil of Wilson, was employed 
there as principal scene-painter ; and the stage effect owed much to the 
picturesqueness and romantic character of his designs, and the vigour 
with which they were executed. 
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Many other painters of celebrity occasionally furnished designs for 
scenes, amongst whom were Hogarth, who painted a camp-scene for a 
private theatre; and Zuccarelli, who designed for the Opera-house : 
Garvey too is of the number. Cipriani, Rebecca, Hamilton, the elder 
Catton, were employed in designing and painting decorations for most 
of the metropolitan theatres. It may not be known to many, perhaps, 
that the whole ceiling of the first theatre in Covent-garden was superbly 
painted with allegorical subjects selected from heathen mythology, from 
designs by Amiconi. This ingenions foreigner also was employed in de- 
corating with his designs the walls and the plafond of the magnificent 
old staircase of Buckingham-house. 

Many of the minor theatres supplied occupation for ingenious artists, 
whose talent for scenic representation delighted crowded audiences for 
years in succession, but whose names have not survived their works. The 
late Charles Dibdin, the lyric bard of our “‘ wooden walls,” in conjunction 
with Dighton, a favourite performer at Sadler's Wells, about half a cen- 
tury ago, furnished the scenery for a fantoccini, entitled the Patagonian 
Theatre, which was erected in the great room over Exeter ‘Change. 
There the regular drama was played by puppets of about fourteen inches 
in height ; and Dibdin and Dighton, with other actors, spoke and sung 
the parts for the automatons, to the great delight of the town. 

It was the opinion of Sir Joshua Reynolds, that due attention to the 
scenic department of the stage might be made beneficial to painting ge- 
nerally, by exciting the whole body of the public to feel delight in picto- 
rial representation. His successor, the president West, expressed the 
same opinion : and Gainsborough urged Garrick to benefit by these re- 
marks, adding, ‘‘ Be assured that the scene whichcan give pleasure to the 
eye of the painter, will seize upon the imagination of an audience, and 
inoculate even dullness with admiration of an art that can thus excite 
wonder and delight.” That these reflections were founded in truth is now 
too demonstrable to permit of doubt ; when we consider the scenery de- 
signed by, and executed under the superintendence of, our two ingenious 
and highly talented contemporaries Stanfield and Roberts, whose splen- 
did scenery is so topographically and locally true, or so richly imagina- 
tive, as not only to be regarded amongst the most attractive gratifications 
of the amateurs of the stage generally, but as affording a high mental 
treat to the professors and amateurs of pictorial representation, and all 
persons of cultivated taste. Hence may be publicly repeated, what has 
been said in private to the professional renown of these worthy contem- 
porary artists, that the two great English metropolitan theatres can boast 
the most distinguished scene-painters of the age, 
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Having thus briefly sketched the history of the origin and progress of 
scene-painting for the English stage, it isdue to the memory of the illus- 
trious Garrick to say, that although much had been effected by the liberal 
spirit and taste of the respective stage managers his predecessors, 
yet it was entirely owing to his liberality and judgement that dramatic 
exhibitions were brought to that state of improvement which could satisfy 
the perceptions of the enlightened few, who indeed could not endure to 
behold the anachronisms of scenery and costume, which had hitherto de- 
based the stage representation of the drama. 

Previously to that reformation which was introduced, though late in 
life, under the auspices of the British Roscius, anomalies characterized 
every scene in the best acted of the most admired plays. Garrick him- 
self played Othello, the Moor of Venice, in a regimental suit of King 
George the Second’s body-guard, with a flowing Ramillies wig. Hamlet 
was attired in a modern room suit, with dress sword, shoe-buckles, 
ruffles, and a bag: while Julius Cesar and Mark Antony, Brutus and 
Cassius, and even Cato himself, declaimed in costume so remotely un- 
congenial to character, that modern taste would view the scene thus 
appointed, in spite of the eloquence of the actors, as the burlesque of 
pantomime, and hoot them off the stage. 

Garrick, soon after the arrival of De Loutherbourg, cognomened 
‘prince of scene-painters,” engaged that rare genius to superintend the 
scenic department of the boards of ‘‘ Old Drury.” The first exhibition of 
his inventive talent in this theatre was in the splendid representation of the 
‘ Winter's Tale,’ wherein there was a fine field for the display of his know- 
ledge of scenery, machinery, and all the pictorial concomitants of spectacle 
and stage effect. The fire-scene was beheld by the audience with asto- 
nishment ; and the characteristic appearance of Draco and his demons, 
designed with that pictorial feeling which assimilated with the imagina- 
tive beings represented in the painted incantations of Salvator Rosa, and 
the Hellish Breughel, electrified the audience with delight. This piece 
attracted all the world of taste, and every artist and connoisseur ad- 
mitted that De Loutherbourg had proved that it was possible to render 
a dramatic scene completely illusive. 

Satisfied with the advantage which appropriate scenery and its con- 
comitant suitable costume were capable of rendering the stage, Garrick, 
with the assistance of his friend and intimate associate De Loutherbourg, 
set about a complete reformation of the wardrobe. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Mr. West the celebrated historical painter were consulted on 
this proposed improvement, and strenuously recommended its adoption ; 
and from this period the absurd and anomalous dresses of the performers 
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gave way toa costume compatible with the respective dramatis persone 
collected from the best antiquarian authorities as connected with the 
chronology and local attributes of the scene. 

Garrick lived to effect successfully the introduction of this desirable 
improvement on dramatic representation ; and what he left unaccom- 
plished was supplied by the liberality and judicious exertions of his suc- 
cessor John Kemble, who rendered the appointments of his stage so 
admirable, that established painters not only availed themselves of its 
aid, but recommended the theatre to the tyro as a useful school for the 
study of grouping and costume. 

The last exhibition of the powers of De Loutherbourg as a scene- 
painter, was in the pantomime performed at Drury Lane Theatre, en- 
titled Harlequin Omai, or Obera Queen of the Sandwich Isles, which for 
splendour and pictorial effect was perhaps the most astonishing of any 
scenic representation that the stage has ever produced. In this, for 
certain scenes the whole length of the stage was occupied; and in one, 
which represented the Frozen Ocean, forty-two separate slips were used, 
to give continuity to the perspective. The pictorial display astonished 
the audience ; for so powerful and effective was the combination, and so 
judiciously was it illuminated, that the imitative scene amounted to 
reality. 

The dresses for the numerous characters which figured in this pan- 

tomime were all strictly correct, being made up in the wardrobe from 
prototypes supplied by Webber, the ingenious painter who accompanied 
Captain Cook in his last voyage to the Southern Ocean, Every scene 
too was topographically true. 
- This distinguished painter was enthusiastically devoted to this depart- 
ment of his art : hence, for every scene he wrought an elaborate prototype 
fitted by scale to a small model of the stage of Drury Lane Theatre, from 
which the other painters on the establishment executed the large scenes, 
under his superintendence; and he usually added to them such improve- 
ments as his rich imagination and spirited hand considered necessary to 
render them effective. 

The last scenic representation, which constituted De Loutherbourg’s 
memorable Eidophusikon,—or a series of moving pictures, which were 
exhibited on a stage of eight feet in breadth, at an elegant theatre 
erected for the purpose,—was of that surpassing excellence which excited 
the admiration of all who were capable of appreciating the imitative 
powers of painting thus applied. 

It has been whispered that our two distinguished contemporary scene- 
painters have been urged to undertake a pictorial display of scenery, 
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aided by machinery, on a similar plan ; we therefore propose to give a 
complete account of the Eidophusikon, descriptive of the method by 
which it obtained splendour of effect in lighting up, and the ingenious 
contrivances by which the winds and waves and other sounds homo- 
geneous to the scenes were effected. Such a series of moving pictures 
produced by such able artists, at this more enlightened period, when the 
arts excite an hundredfold interest to what was felt fifty years ago, 
could not fail amply to remunerate those who would embark in so in- 
teresting and desirable a speculation. 





REYNOLDS THE SECOND, ON ENGRAVING AND PAINTING. 


Mr. DRAMATIST REYNOLDS, who we suspect will be better known to poste- 
rity for his paternal relationship to Mansel Reynolds, of Keepsake and poetic 
celebrity, than by the now defunct offspring of his own genius, has just pub- 
lished what he is pleased to term a Dramatic Annual ; with which, as such, we 
have nothing whatever to do. Still, as the man of five-act farce has thought 
fit to step out of his road to puff “a very celebrated Annual,” and also to ex- 
press his opinion as tothe relative rank of Painting and Engraving; we also, 
perhaps, may be allowed to step a little out of ours, and address a word or 
two to him. 

Now, Mr. Reynolds has made his hero say—and is therefore as legally re- 
sponsible for the opinions as if he had uttered them himself—that the profes- 
sion of a painter appears to be as much overrated, as that of an engraver is 
underrated: and then he goes on to show, by the example uf Woollett and 
Strange, that the engraver may sometimes raise himself to the level of the 
artist whom he copies, and become his rival. This we do not pretend to 
deny; and we also freely admit, that when an engraver transfers to his own 
copy all the sentiment of the original, treating it with congenial feeling and 
real gusto, then he too is an artist in more than the popular acceptation of 
the term. We certainly do not wish to depreciate, and we trust that we shall 
not appear to undervalue, a branch of art which may be said to be to the 
Fine Arts what the press is to literature, multiplying and diffusing their pro- 
ductions almost ad infinitum. It appears to us, however, that the very cir- 
cumstance which renders engraving most valuable, necessarily compels us to 
assign to it an inferior rank, It has ever been considered its highest praise, 
that it is capable of giving all the finer and more intellectual qualities of a 
fine work of painting, namely, the composition, expression, and sentiment, 
—in other words, the soul or idea, independent of colouring, or the minor 
beauties of execution. Such then being the case, the questiun is very easily 
settled by asking with whom do those merits originate,—with the painter or 
with the engraver? and unless we can reply, “ with the latter”, then must 
the honour of precedency be conceded to the former. Engraving can never 
produce fac-similes of paintings; it can only translate them into a different 
language of art—in many respects a very inferior, and certainly more limited 
one. In saying this, we do not mean to deny that it has beauties of its 
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own, and is capable of charming us by the graces of its peculiar mode of exe- 
cution. So likewise may a skilful translation display undeniable merit ; but 
all that constitutes the genuine poetry of the work will be merely reflected 
and borrowed from the prototype. 

We are not quite so besotted as to maintain that a bad painting is to be 
preferred to a good engraving, or that, although not a copy, it possesses more 
merit on that account. Yet neither does this at all affect the general question, 
unless we were disposed to argue against the merit of any art from the fail- 
ures of those who have attempted it; at which rate we might easily prove 
Poetry to be the most nonsensical of all arts, seeing the rubbish in rhyme that 
its writers would fain have us believe to be poetry. It may not be altogether 
irrelevant to our argument, to advert here to one circumstance,which is, that, 
with the exception of the ordinary manufactured trash stuck up at shop win- 
dows, there are proportionably fewer inferior subjects in engraving than in 
painting. The reason of this, however, is very obvious; since it is only of 
successful productions of the pencil that copies will be undertaken, especially 
by those engravers who rank at all high in their profession. Although his 
mode of execution be more tedious and laborious than that of the painter, 
the task of the engraver is comparatively a secure one: from the very com- 
mencement of his journey he sees the whole of his route, it being already 
mapped out for him by another; he is made acquainted beforehand with all 
the difficulties of the road he has to pursue, and with all the prospects which 
it will offer: he already perceives in his model the effect that is to be pro- 
duced, and can calculate accordingly. But with the painter the case is dif- 
ferent: the latter may more properly be compared to a traveller whose road is 
across an unexplored, although not desert tract, where he has no one to guide 
or accompany him, and where he may wander and lose himself. 

As far as regards everything except the difference arising from the oppo- 
site processes of their respective arts, the engraver has this great ’vantage 
ground beyond the painter,—that he not only perceives clearly beforehand 
what the result of his work is to be, but he also knows that the subject on 
which he is engaged has already received the imprimatur of criticism. It 
should he recollected too, that what is the most arduous part of the painter’s 
task, becomes little more than a mechanical process with the engraver,— 
namely, the outline or scheme of the whole composition. The chief merit 
and art of the engraver consists in expressing all the tones of colour of the 
original, and in giving to each surface its distinct and peculiar character. 
Granting therefore that an engraving may be as exquisite a work of art in its 
way as the original from which it is derived; granting likewise that a fine 
engraving possesses peculiar beauties of its own, and exhibits a congenial ta- 
lent and feeling un the part of its author; we cannot, nevertheless, place both 
artists on the same level, or hesitate as to which of them precedency is to be 
conceded ; except, indeed, it can be shown that a man can walk before his 
guide at the same time that he is following him. 

On looking back at what we have been saying, we almost fear that we 
have all this while been combating a mere shadow, and attempting to prove 
what no one besides Reynolds the Second would for a single moment think 
of disputing. We will not, however, yet take our leave of so admirable a 
critic and so able a reasoner as this namesake of Sir Joshua’s undoubtedly 
is, particularly as he is exceedingly amusing withal. By way of convincing us 
that engraving ought to rank quite as highas painting, he mentions Hogarth. 
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“Did he consider an engraver’s to be an infra-dig profession? No; for he was 
the engraver of his own works.” To say nothing of the absurd, flippant stuff 
about engraving being what he elegantly terms an infra-dig profession, our 
dramatic wit seems, like that well known dramatic character Mrs. Malaprop, 
to say more for our side of the question than his own. According to his 
singular species of logic, because Hogarth combined the talents of an en- 
graver with those of a painter ; and because he engraved the compositions that 
emanated entirely from his own mind—or in other words was his own gra- 
phic amanuensis,— those who transcribe on copper what is first dictated to them 
by the painter, may take their places beside Hogarth, since he also practised 
their art in addition to his own. It is evident that our lively dramatist jumps 
to the most unwarrantuble conclusions, without stopping to consider the un- 
lucky scrapes into which he may get by so doing. Inshort, our Reynolds— 
or rather, the Reynolds whom we disown,—is nearly as happy in drawing con- 
clusions as he is in painting character; and of his ability in the latter depart- 
ment no one can doubt who has ever dipped at all into the ‘ Delectable’ An- 
nual, —for so in truth it ought to be named, rather than ‘ Dramatic ;’ since all 
the claims it possesses to the latter title, consist in its exhibiting plenty of 
Green-room wit, and a number of jokes and puns that are old stagers, 

“ But to the point :”—we quote Mr. Reynolds’s own words ; and significant 
enough they are, since what follows is in fact the point to which all that he 
has said on the subject tends :—“ But to the point: lvok at the variety of the 
exquisite engravings in the Annuals; and having compared them with the 
large mindless pictures in what may be called another annual, the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, then say whether you do not prefer the distinct, 
delicate touches of a well-directed burin, to the broad trowel-like splashings 
of an ill-directed painting brush ?” 

If not exactly an artist himself, our great dramatist and annualist is suffi- 
ciently artful, he having, more ingeniously than ingenuously, contrasted here 
“ a well-directed burin” with “ an ill-directed painting brush,” and opposed 
“the distinct, delicate touches” of the former to the “ trowel-like splashings” 
of the latter. This second Reynolds is undeniably very superior to Sir 
Joshua the splasher ; and the above “‘ delicate touches” of his “ well-directed”” 
pen will doubtless be admired by Charles Heath and Mansel Reynolds of the 
“ celebrated Annual,” much more than our trowel-like daubing ; or than that 
of several others who have of late sadly bespattered the pretty Lilliputian and 
catchpenny school of art which the Keepsake and other Annuals have fos- 
tered. That there are too many large mindless pictures at our exhibitions we 
cannot deny, sorry as we are to be compelled to admit it; but quite as many 
of the smaller ones seem to be equally, or still more mindless ; notwithstand- 
ing that, according to Mr. Reynolds’s admirable mode of insinuating a con- 
clusion, it should follow of course, if large pictures exhibit no mind, smaller 
ones must; or else, between the two, we shall have no mind at all;—which 
Heaven forefend ! 

Several tolerably large pictures, however, have been copied in the Annuals; 
and among others, one or two whole-lengths by Sir Thomas Lawrence. We 
must presume, then, that they have been refined and improved in proportion 
as their dimensions have been reduced; since, according to “ artful” 
Reynolds’s doctrine, mind, it appears, is in inverse ratio to space, and 
beauty also. Still, it may possibly be the case, after all, that Reynolds means 
nothing more than to give a friendly ~ to the grand Annual, of which his 
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son Mansel is the still grander ecitor, patronising Nugent and other scribbling 
lords, and making some lords contributors in spite of themselves; for in- 
stance, the noble Holland, whom Mansel actually advertised in the papers as 
such, because he stole two lines from a seat in his garden, and clapped them 
as a motto to one of the articles in the Keepsake. Ingenious Mansel! thou 
Gost not degenerate from, perhaps surpassest, thy witty and ingenious sire. 

We feel so grateful to the latter for the instruction and amusement he 
has afforded us, that it really grieves us to find we cannot, with any regard 
either to our conscience or character, add even one syllable in commendation 
of the “highly finished” wood engravings that appear in the “ Delectable,” 
they being the most miserable things of the kind we ever beheld. Still, we 
suppose there is mind in them, although it is by far too delicate to be per- 
ceptible to our obtuse faculties ; since a literary journal of some authority 
is pleased to express itself thus: “In them are admirably united humour 
without caricature, and the imaginative with the sound principles of art” !! 
Really, the critic seems to dea] in the imaginative pretty largely; and had 
Sheridan been living, he would certainly have added this as a specimen of 
the puff sublime, to the other classes of puffs he has so wittily described in 
his ‘Critic.’ The writer is evidently one of those gentlemen who, as Foote 
says, can be equally eloquent on a Raphael or a ribbon. Till now, we thought 
that those great masters in the art, Warren, Dr. Eady, and Colvurn, had 
attained the highest apex of puffing; but their puffs seem almost low and 
groveling in comparison,—like Shooter’s Hill by the side of Chimborazo or 
Himalaya. But a new light breaks in upon us! All this is undoubtedly the 
effect of what is termed the “ march of intellect;” and it is now evident 
that intellect is marching with prodigious strides; namely, marching quite 
away from us, while ignorant impudence and sheer drivelling fatuity reign in 
its place. 

Here we ought to conclude; since after the touch of the sublime and pro- 
found in criticism we have noticed, anything that we can say would appear 
very cold and unimaginative. Nevertheless, we have one remark to make that 
bears too immediately upon the relative position of painters and engravers, 
to be omitted here. Should the latter gentlemen begin ill-advisedly to cock- 
crow over the former, on the faith of what Reynolds the Second has said, 
and to ride what is called the high-horse, the others may very easily bring 
them to their senses, by saying “ As your art is such an independent one, 
do not come to us for assistance; but, in future, follow the example of 
Hogarth; and when you want subjects for your burins, first make them on 
paper, and then engrave them on copper.” 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, SUFFOLK-STREET GALLERY. 


So much has already appeared in the journals, the weekly papers, and 
other periodicals, upon the vast collection of works which constitute the 
present Exhibition of this Society, that it is difficult to find language sufficient 
to add anything new to the many descriptive catalogues already supplied. 
Indeed, to proceed in the same strain were almost a waste of words 3 since 
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the far greater part of the visitors of these annual displays of the graphic 
efforts of our contemporary artists, having eyes and perceptions of their own, 
are competent to discover just as much of the properties of ‘the respective 
works thus addressed to their understandings, as is usually to be found in 
the catalogues raisonnées of these numerous publications. As far as criticism 
is concerned touching these subjects, it is entirely out of the question. 

We are aware, that the patrons of almost all these vehicles of public in- 
formation, particularly those who do not reside in the metropolis, expect to 
find a column or a page appropriated to the affairs of the artists and the arts; 
for, notwithstanding the too general ill-will of the press, as it affects the 
prosperity of the British school, there is a fast-spreading interest prevailing 
in every part of the empire in favour of these pursuits, 

Amongst the many wondrous discoveries of our day, one of the most ex- 
traordinary is, that of communicating to children philosophy in sport. Every 
day introduces something more wondrous still: hence, a contemporary pe- 
riodical, improving on the hint, has undertaken the novel task of enlightening 
adults in sheer frolic. We quote, in illustration of the fact, the enlightened 
article “ Fine Arts,” Suffolk-street Gallery, from the Atheneum of Satur- 
day, April 16th, which, as is apparent, is intended to teach children six 
feet high, how to appreciate pictures painted by their compatriot contem- 
poraries, for the patriotic and generous purpose of “ lending a lift” to the 
British School. 

“If those in the direction be not hereafter more particular, this Gallery 
will be called the Suffolk-street Larder ; for such an abundance of fish, flesh, 
and fowl, was never before accumulated: dead game, fresh lobsters, beef, 
grapes, poultry, vegetables, meet the eye at every turn; and it is scarcely 
possible to walk among such a profusion of eatables without getting an 
appetite.” 

Now we have more than once visited this gallery, and made use of our 
eyes, and found at every turn varieties of many another kind. We do not, 
be it known, pretend to optics so critically acute as the observer in question ; 
but we observed at every turn, that which we sought, that which we hoped 
to discover, and what we found,—a vast increase of talent, displayed in the 
ingenious efforts of an improving community of rising artists, laudably 
exerting themselves in every department of their art, and with that fair pro- 
mise in some, and that accomplishment in others, which we beheld with 
satisfaction and national pride; for many works exhibited on those walls, by 
aspirants for fame, are decidedly creditable to the arts of the country. 

Surely the wit who penned this sportive article, as it affects the unoffend- 
ing artists, must have forgotten the moral of the fable of the ‘ Boys and the 
Frogs:’ “It may be sport to you, but it is death to us.” It would argue 
bad taste, to say the least of it, if the writer of such badinage could felicitate 
himself upon the result of his critical sport, namely, that of tearing to rags 
the hard-earned reputation of the author of the dramatic composition en- 
titled ‘ The Eleventh Hour.’ Strange, however, as the mode of defending 
Mr. Prentis may appear, by circulating the libel on his talents, which cer- 
tainly it is, we shall quote the passage, that those who may be led by curiosity 
to see the picture thus stigmatised, may compare the critique with the sub- 
ject criticised, and then judge between the writer and the painter. 

“ No. 14. ‘The Eleventh Hour.’ We recur to the picture, for the sake of 
protesting earnestly against the coarse feeling which marks every part of it. 
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Some one has spoken of the nice distinctions of character shown by the 
artist; and even the name of Hogarth has been uttered by several libellous 
spectators in the room. Hogarth! ‘ Let us not go mad, sweet heaven! let 
us not go mad!’ As if Hogarth would have insulted human nature and 
common taste with such a gross display of gin-bottle, cockspur, and red-coat, 
at a dramatic guilty death-bed! The parson, the apothecary, and the prodigal 
son, are all common-place people, and do Nature little credit. Truly, 


Her ’prentis han’ 
She tried on man! 


and we fear ‘ her ’prentis han’ she has also tried on the ‘ lassies, O!’ We 
should be extremely glad to know where the young lady is standing, who is 
supporting the pillow of the old usurer. She is at the bed’s-head with 
a vengeance! There is so much want of feeling [with the critic assuredly] in 
the exhibition of all this painted sin, that we are really rejoiced at the defi- 
ciency of power in the execution. The Birmingham manufacturers would 
not endure such colouring upon a snuffer-tray.” 

Who, not having seen this composition of the Eleventh Hour, and pinning 
their faith upon the critical acumen of the commentator, could possibly ex- 
pect to be told, on the unquestionable authority of many true judges of art, 
that the subject is admirably conceived and ably told, and that it is replete 
with expression—Admirable critic! Aye——“ Let us not go mad, sweet 
heaven! let us not go mad!” 

We are not going to compare this artist with Hogarth, though feeling con- 
fident, that if Hogarth could be brought from the tomb to give evidence at 
the bar of taste upon the merit of this dramatic composition—conceived by 
the way, so much in the genuine spirit of his thinking,—he would applaud 
the artist for his work. 

Now, sagacious and most recherché critic, with reference to that moral 
painter Hogarth, who would not “ have insulted human nature and common 
taste with such a gross display of gin-bottle, cockspur, and red-coat ;’—surely 
you have either never seen his works, or you must have taken too much of 
that colourless liquor to which you so elegantly allude when you did see 
them, or you could not have entirely forgotten the many gross episodes and 
indelicate expletives in his dramatic pictures. Put on your sober spectacles, 
good gentleman, and examine the by-play of more than one of his many se- 
ries of moral prints. The funeral scene of the ‘ Harlot’s Progress’ tu wit, with 
the anomaly of the escutcheons, for the sake of point; and then ask yourself 
how you could blunder upon such an unfortunate comparison. _It is unac- 
countably strange, that the British literati can thus everlastingly delight in 
making war upon the contemporary artists of their country! 

As for the pictures of still-life, “dead game, fresh lobsters,” (perhaps stale 
ones might better suit a critic’s taste,) “beef, grapes, poultry, vegetables,” we 
presume, with all becoming deference to more refined feelings, to ask, “ And 
why not?” Critics of your calibre may not endure these things, but veritable 
connoisseurship can tolerate such subjects. Comparisons are ever at the 
pen’s point in favour of the old masters, to the prejudice of our contempora- 
ries, by you gentlemen of the press; yet, in the collections of the most emi- 
nent virtuosi in every part of the world, we meet with “ abundance of fish, 
flesh, and fowl,” as copiously distributed as on the walls of Suffolk-street 
Gallery. That these are not subjects for the pen of the poet or the poetic 
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pencil, we need not to find out by the light afforded by the Atheneum ; 
neither are they included under the beau ideal of the art; but, as painting is 
understood to be an imitative science, generally comprehensive of every ob- 
ject in art or nature for its prototype, the question is not whether the object 
be poetic, historical, epic, romantic, or rural; itis, whether it be convertible 
to the accepted notions of the picturesque : and the established rule of judg- 
ing of the matter, is simply, whether it be ably, or whether it be weakly 
imitated. 

Rubens delighted in painting objects of the larder; Snyders excelled in the 
same class of subjects; Gerard Douw, Mieris, Ostade, Kalf, and almost all 
the celebrated masters of the Flemish and Dutch schools, employed their 
pencils on subjects of still-life ; the finest pictures of Weenix, stars in every 
collection, are entirely compositions of ‘still-life’. Can any good come forth 
of Nazareth? The fault of Derby’s ‘Christmas Present’ seems to be— 
that it is painted too well. We certainly do live in an age of incorrigibles ; 
—critics yet abound, and still scribble upon art, in despite of the contempt 
and laughter which these, their stultified lucubrations, excite amongst all 
genuine connoisseurs ! 

Instead however of entering into a lengthened exposition or defence of the 
merits of each picture that might deserve such notice, we will here content 
ourselves with repeating a few observations on the manner in which we 
should view the productions of modern artists, instead of so unfairly exposing 
them to a comparison with those of former times. 

There are many circumstances that favour the paintings by old masters, 
that are entirely separate from any merit appertaining to their respective 
authors; and to judge fairly of pictures recently painted, these circumstances 
should be known, and borne in mind, or justice cannot be awarded to the 
genius and talent of our contemporary painters. There are many amateurs 
who might discover this by a little reflection, although not practically ac- 
quainted with the arts. The great multitude, however, who visit Exhibitions, 
should be made acquainted with these facts, as it is not likely that they 
should ever find them out. To the public in general we then address these 
observations. 

Pictures then, be it known, painted upon a pure and legitimate process, 
like genuine wines, improve by age. A competent judge will consequently 
pronounce certain wines choice or excellent, and anticipate their future 
value; whilst the great mass of wine-drinkers can only appreciate their 
superior qualities when brightened and mellowed by time. In viewing a 
gallery like this, then, of pictures fresh from the easel, it is due from the 
public to their respective painters, to make allowance for the absence of 
those improving qualities which time alone can supply. 

There are certain crudities in a painting newly wrought that arise out of 
the very nature of oil paints, namely, from their want of time to harden. 
The impurities of oils and varnishes decrease as the colours become indu- 
rated, until the pictures acquire a general texture of surface, which the 
utmost skill of the painter in laying on his colours, be they ever so pure or 
finely levigated, cannot at first produce. Vandyke’s incomparable pictures, 
we know from indubitable testimony, were comparatively raw and crude 
when recently finished; so much so, indeed, that those who lived to a great 
age many years after his death, expressed their surprise on beholding the 
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change which time had wrought upon them ; they being then mellowed and 
glowing with harmony. 

Having said thus much of what time will effect in favour of pictures, as 
to improving their tones and hardening the colours, we shall add a few words 
on the other advantages which their compositions acquire by time, namely, 
those which we attach to antiquity ; for there is a charm in this, abstracted 
entirely from the merit of the author of a picture or a book. Costume, so 
main a feature of the picturesque, is always the more interesting, the more 
remote it may be from our own times, the value of which is so well known 
to painters, sculptors, poets, and to the dramatic corps, that to insist upon 
it would be at the entire expense of good taste ; for all agree in their admi- 
ration of this essential quality in composition. Hence the living artist who 
paints scenes from modern life, however exquisite they may be wrought, has 
to contend with the prejudice in favour of old costume; and although the dif- 
ficulty of surmounting this requires the utmost skill that the art is capable of, 
yet he is denied credit for invention, because painting and poetry, in the opi- 
nion of the world, seem to be only congenially employed when the imagina- 
tion carries the genius back to portraying the customs and habits of the 
time past. 

We could illustrate these observations by many examples. Let a modern 
field of battle be the subject proposed for an historical picture by one of our best 
painters, and an ancient field of battle be the subject given to another, both 
equally masters of the art. We will suppose that each has exhibited alike 
talent in composition, expression, drawing, colouring, and effect. The pic- 
tures are completed and exposed to view in the same gallery. The modern 
cut of the military uniform, the scarlet and gold that we have been in the 
habit of associating with the Guards promenading St. James’s-street would be 
compared with the bearded old armour-clad soldiers, and, without going fur- 
ther into detail, would excite by the comparison tenfold interest in the minds 
of every class of spectators in favour of the last; because, in the composition 
of the first, there would be no associations of that poetic or romantic cha- 
racter which we attach to the days of old. 

Thus it is the costume, the building, the furniture, utensils, though mo- 
dern in the ancient painter’s day, are become ancient in our day; hence they 
have acquired without any superior invention on the part of the designer, a 
picturesqueness of character that stamps upon them a value which modern 
objects, however well represented, cannot impose. No, not even if the pic- 
— were even ten times more perfect in the new picture than in 

e old. 





EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. ° 


THE private view of the twenty-seventh annual exhibition of the works of 
this Society took place on Saturday the 23rd April, at their gallery in Pall- 
Mall East, which was attended, as heretofore, by an assemblage of many per- 
sonages of rank, and others the most distinguished amateurs and patrons of 
water-colour painting. 
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There is no annual exhibition of contemporary works of art that is so 
generally acceptable to public taste as this; for the collection, being formed 
of the best specimens of the respective masters in this department of paint- 
ing, affords a display of that uniformity of talent, which may be in vain 
sought in any other similar exposé of the graphic labours of the British 
schoul. 

The present Exhibition, in the aggregate of talent, is not only equal, but in 
diversity of subject decidedly superior to any preceding one. In former ex- 
hibitions, there had been too great a prevalence of landscape and architec- 
tural subjects, which, though not lacking variety in composition and style, 
yet produced a monotonous general impression upon the mind of the spec- 
tator. That objection has been gradually wearing away, until at length the 
collection is abounding in variety in almost every species of composition. 

In a collection where talent is so generally prevalent, it is difficult to ex- 
patiate upon the merits of any particular work, without appearing invidious ; 
yet in justice to the talents of Cattermole and Lewis, who have lately been 
enrolled in this distinguished corps, we cannot forbear the expression of our 
admiration at the originality and masterly spirit which characterize their 
compositions. 

There are also in the figure department some tasteful dramatic designs 
by the Misses Sharpe, one in particular, entitled ‘ The Arrival of the New 
Governess,’ is expressed with considerable pathos. This touching compo- 
sition would supply a beautiful subject for the congenial pen of the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton. 

In the landscape department, Barrett maintains his wonted reputation ; 
indeed, certain of his classic scenes are still more luminous than heretofore. 
Dewint, as usual, is replete with truth; his works abound in the ameneties 
of English pastoral. Cox, no less faithful to his prototype, selects with judge- 
ment, and portrays with congenial fidelity. ‘There is a small piece, a repre- 
sentation of Whitehall, by this artist, which is a very gem of topographical 
art. Harding has produced another splendid composition, a graphic offering 
at the shrine of the genius of Byron. This masterly specimen of his pencil 
is intended to illustrate the 25th and 26th stanzas of Childe Harold. 


“ But my soul wanders; I demand it back 
To meditate amongst decay, and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins, there to track 
Fallen states and buried greatness,— 

* * * * * * * 


* * * * * fair Italy! 
Thou art the garden of the world, the home 
Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree ; 
Even in thy desert, what is like to thee ?” 


Doubtless the illustrious poet would have sensibly felt this graphic personi- 
fication of his own favourite poem, had it appeared in his day. It is rather 
ungracious on the part of our writers, to render so little in return for the aid 
which painting has lent to poetry, and to literature in general. How con- 
stantly does the genius of Painting devote her best efforts to add to the graces 
of the sister art ; but rarely do the Muses condescend to acknowledge the 
services thus courteously offered to her favoured votaries. 

Fielding is abounding in marine subjects: a large composition, ‘ Shipwreck 
on the Coast of Yorkshire, is one grand entire sentiment of a sea-storm. 
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—Nash has an ‘ Interior of the Church of St. Julien at Tours,’ of the highest 
class of topographical art.—In this department is a very interesting subject 
by G. Pyne, being a faithful representation of Old London Bridge, as it ap- 
peared in 1740, before the houses were taken down. This curious and very 
picturesque view excites our regret that so few graphic records of the scenery 
of Old London have escaped the destroying hand of Time.—Robson, rich 
and effective in mountain scenery, embodies with his romantic pencil the 
poetic visions of Ossian.—Hills contributes to the general variety some ge- 
nuine specimens of English domestic animals; his groups of sheep and 
asses are veritably characteristic ; no less so are his compositions of the red- 
deer of the forest, and the dappled buck and doe of the home park. There 
are also some interesting subjects of the same character, the joint productions 
of this attentive observer of nature, and his friend Robson, which cordially 
assimilate in style and effect.—Prout, as usual, is vigorous, picturesque, and 
effective-—Hunt is conspicuous as heretofore ; all his truly pictorial charac- 
ters are “ prominent in sun-shine.”—Turner’s contributions may be regarded 
as well studied, unaffected representations of rural landscape.—Varley has 
added but little to the annual public stock, but that little is expressive of the 
wonted energy and freshness of his masterly pencil. It is to be regretted 
that a selection of some of the many admirable studies from nature, which 
occupied his able hand during the last summer and autumn, have not made 
their appearance on these walls. 

We should, with much pleasure, have extended our remarks upon this 
splendid display of water-colour painting, but the late period of the month 
prevents the accomplishment of our wishes. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Si1r,—Allow me to correct an error in your last Number of the Li- 
brary of the Fine Arts. In page 263, commenting upon a portrait of 
the veteran Heath, you are led to mention a well-known and highly 
respected encourager of the Fine Arts, who has lately departed this 
life, by the name of Mr. William Bell, whereas it should have been 
Mr. John Bell; to whom we may fairly and justly date the laying the 
foundation of the great and pre-eminent taste in the arts and printing 
we are at this period surrounded with. To Mr. Bell we owe the first 
example of beautiful typography. In his edition of the Poets, were 
concentrated elegance of type (till then unknown in England) with 
pictorial and classic beauty of design, and engraving in the embellish- 
ments, which to this day have not been exceeded, although nearly sixty 
years have passed since their first publication. Mr. Bell was nearly the 
first, if not in some instances the very first, that brought the works of 
those eminent artists, Morfimer, Stothard, Loutherbourg, Cipriani, 
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Rebecca, and Kaufman, before the public; which were engraved by 
those equally eminent artists, Heath, Delatre, Hall, Sherwin, and Bar- 
tolozzi. Mr. Bell’s beautiful edition of Shakspeare and the British 
Theatre, gave the first idea to Alderman Boydell’s great work of the 
Shakspeare Gallery. 

Tt must have been a great source of pride and gratification to such 
a man as Mr. Bell, to live to see the works he produced by the single 
effort of his taste, liberality, and industry, in his early days, so bene- 
ficial towards cultivating that taste in printing and embellishments we 


are now arrived at. Yours, &c. 
Onze or THE Otp Scuoot. 


Str,—I feel it necessary to point out to you a misstatement which 
occurs at the bottom of page 258, in your last Number, commencing 
thus: ‘“ The Society of Painters in Water Colours announce the pub- 
lication of a Series of Engravings, &c.” 

The fact is, that this work is published only under the sanction of 
the Society, which was granted to the projector on the simple con- 
ditions, that the plates should be engraved of a given size and executed 
by the best artists ; and neither the Society, nor any member of it, has 
any share whatever in the work. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Cuares WIxp. 





TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTION *. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Tue institution of which you are the directors and immediate managers, 
was founded upon principles the most encouraging and fostering to 
living artists: at the head of your catalogues you always prefix, that 
the cultivation and encouragement of the Fine Arts in the United 
Kingdom is the sole and ostensible intention and purpose of the Insti- 
tution. Such an institution, founded upon principles so liberal and bene- 
volent, undoubtedly merits the support of every class of the commu- 
nity, who are at all anxious for the prosperity and extension of the 
polite arts. 

It would be an useless waste of words and time to argue what former 
directors might or should have done; therefore let it suffice for my pre- 
sent purpose to point out to you, what now ought to be your duty— 


* From a Correspondent. 
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what measure you should undertake. Society is so peculiarly framed 
in this country, that improvements in all the different branches of 
science and art, but especially painting, do not at first somuch depend 
on the encouragement of the public generally, as upon the nobles and 
the wealthy. That the British Institution has greatly benefited the 
Arts, cannot certainly be denied; but that it has realized what was 
expected from it, or that it has performed what it is capable of doing, 
is very questionable. 

The Institution has now been established twenty-six years ; since which 
time artists have wonderfully increased ; the world has progressed 
largely in intelligence, and moreover your funds have been every year 
richer. And yet, my lords and gentlemen, the space of the Institution is 
as circumscribed as it was twenty-six years ago! The premiums and do- 
nations, instead of being of more value and more frequent, have now 
ceased almost entirely! And thus amidst the march of time and cir- 
cumstances, you remain stationary. If no feelings of individual philan- 
thropy towards the art could have induced you to enlarge the Institution, 
surely the immense number of paintings annually rejected for want of 
room, ought to have prompted you long ago to the adoption of some 
measures whereby the inconvenience and injustice might have been 
avoided. 

Many of you doubtless are men of noble minds, of feeling and patri- 
otic hearts ; and as you have linked yourselves with the institution, and 
the well being of the arts ; and as you must be thoroughly aware of the 
inadequacy of the present rooms ; you surely cannot consider it beneath 
your rank and consequence to endeavour to remedy the evil. I submit 
the following measures. The first, and only satisfactory one would be 
the building of a larger suite of rooms ; if not this, let there be two exhi- 
bitions for sale; coupled with more frequent distributions, in place of 
the annual collection of the old masters; then would every artist have 
justice done him, and then, indeed, would the British Institution realize 
its capabilities. 

Ihave no doubt that my plans will be objected to; but can any 
objections hold good? I think not. Here is an institution which pro- 
fesses to patronize and encourage the English school of design in paint- 
ing and sculpture. I will only put this simple question: Is the size and 
management of the British Institution adequate and capable of carrying 
into execution the principles upon which it was founded ? 

A Youne Srupent. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A POET’S PORTFOLIO. 


I love to watch the sunbeams creep 
At eve, the world forsaking, 

And think how life has pass’d as sleep, 
And dreams been cherish’d waking. 


I thought not once my lot had been 
To fill an unknown grave ; 

Lost as a leaf upon the green, 
Or bubble on the wave. 


Sweet were the joys my youth has known, 
And bright the hopes it cherish’d ; 

But one by one those joys have flown, 
And all those hopes have perish’d. 


Before me still, as years roll’d by, 
Some fleeting meteor dancing, 

Beguil’d as once when in the sky 
I saw a rainbow glancing ; 


‘“* Hie on, away,—on o’er the moor,” 
A clown in laughter bade me ; 

“ Where ends that span, it sheds a store 
Of fairy gems to glad thee.” 


I was a child; a weary race 
1 sped, wild fancy leading ; 

And boyhood laugh’d at folly’s chace, 
The moral veil’d unheeding. 


Give me again that buoyant mood, 
I could repeat the folly ; 

When youth exults in youthful blood, 
Away with melancholy ! 


O’er lordly Bamboro’s mould’ring pile 
I’ve heard the seamew calling ; 

And gather'd ivy in the aisle 
Where Avalon nods to falling ; | 
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Nor thought I, in my pride of day, 
My heart foredoom’d by fate 

To be soon like those ruins gray, 
Dark, cold, and desolate. 





Ere leaves can fall at autumn time, 
Young leaves must spring in May ; 

Thus life must lend us joys, before 
Our joys it takes away :— 

The heart which like a stagnant pool 
In caverns under ground, 

Hath never felt the sun of bliss, 
Nor hope’s delicious bound, 

May wither thro’ its dull dark day, 
Too passionless to break ; 

But wish not thou thy heart so rude, 
Nor sigh that it can ache. 





Nay, tell me not of honours that await 

For honourable men that love their country. 

Be thou, young man! a traitor,—be thou vile,— 
Seek for thy comrades hell-hounds,—count thou pelf 
Sufficient recompense for any crime ; 

And thou shalt glide as smoothly thro’ the world 

As a gilt bark upon the summer’s wave, 

And lay thy head, at man’s extremest bourne 

Of fourscore years, within thy grave in peace; 

And they will epitaph thee gorgeously, 

Boasting thy goodness, greatness, and thy fortune :— 
But be thou honest, and ere one gray hair 

Gleams on thy temple, some unhonour’d delve 

Shall open for thee ;—and since villains triumph, 
They'll chronicle each crime themselves devised 

As thy dishonour, and write fair themselves. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


—<——— 


Royal Academy.—We have been favoured with many communica- 
tions respecting the pictures intended for the ensuing Exhibition at 
Somerset House, which, however, we shall not at present detail, as 
they will be opened to the public so soon after our publication day as 
to render the short notice it would be in our power to give of them 
almost superfluous. We may however observe, that the pictures sent 
are said to be equal in number to those of any former year, and that 
many, by the younger artists, exhibit a marked success in the attain- 
ment of that proficiency of which their former works had given such 
ample promise. We shall feel great pleasure in entering at length 
into an examination of the works submitted to public approbation, in 
our next. 


New Society of Painters in Water Colours.—The lovers of painting 
in this very delightful branch of art, will feel great pleasure in learning 
that the subscriptions entered into to enable the New Society to open 
their Exhibition to the public without fear of loss, are already so ample 
as of themselves to answer the purposes intended. We may therefore 
shortly expect a further development of their plans, and have no 
doubt the spirited projectors will find their exertions rewarded, and 
their anticipations of liberal patronage by the public, and support by 
the profession, fully realized. 


Exhibition of Pictures at the Louvre —This Exhibition, which was 
to have been opened at the beginning of the last month, has been post- 
poned till the present. The unsettled state of the country has had a 
most unfavourable influence on the arts, only 300 pictures having been 
sent—not sufficient to fillone room. Great exertions have been making 
to get a more respectable exhibition, but, from all accounts that we 
have heard, with very doubtful success. 


Provincial Exhibitions.—Coeval with the closing of the Metropolitan 
Exhibitions, those of our provincial towns come into full activity, and 
we may hope usefulness. The Northern Academy of Arts, Newcastle, 
will open their eleventh annual exhibition the latter end of this month; 
and the facilities afforded by it to the London artists are well deserving 
of their consideration. The Liverpool Exhibition will open on the 
first day of August, and the Glasgow on the 30th of the same month. 
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Artists’ General Benevolent Society.—The annual dinner of the mem- 
bers of this excellent Society was held on the 23rd of April, the Right 
Hon. Lord Lyndhurst in the chair. The dinner of the Artists’ Bene- 
volent Society is fixed for the 7th of May. We observe that the Com- 
mittee appointed to publish engravings in aid of the funds of this So- 
ciety have this year chosen ‘ The Pleiades’, by Mr. Howard, R. A., 
from the beautiful picture exhibited two years since, and now in the 
possession of the Marquis of Stafford. 


Artists’ and Amateurs’ Conversaziones.—The last meetings for the sea- 
son, of these very agreeable and useful Societies, were held on the usual 
days jn the course of the last month. Many very able sketches and 
pictures were exhibited, which, however, either have been or are in- 
tended hereafter for public exhibition. Among the notabilia of the 
meeting at the London Coffee House, we would notice a rich collection 
of Drawings by Bonington, Turner, Prout, Copley Fielding, &c., 
brought by Mr. Mawe, as also several of them from, we believe, the 
unrivalled collection of Mr. Griffiths. A copy by Mr. Derby from the 
celebrated picture by Leslie, of ‘Sancho before the Duchess’, was much 
admired, and also a painting of ‘Fruit’ by Mr. Lance. In the next season 
we shall hope to meet in more suitable apartments, and with equal 
claims to support. No doubt can exist of the utility of these meetings ; 
and if the more fortunate professors of the arts who have succeeded in 
establishing a reputation, would more generally follow the example set 
by a few liberal-minded brethren, in attending and lending the aid of 
their names and works, we are convinced that it would be best serving 
their own reputation, as well as the interest of these Societies. 


York City Walls.—We have felt great pleasure in observing that the 
citizens of York have extended their protecting care to the remains of 
antiquity, in preserving not only their far-famed organ screen, but also 
the picturesque ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey, and the walls around their 
city. For the latter purpose a restoration committee has been formed, 
and subscriptions entered into amounting to above 3000/., which have 
enabled them to commence their labours. The Corporation have 
approved the plans, and have pledged themselves to use their utmost 
endeavours to perpetuate the benefits expected to result from this un- 
dertaking. 





Peterborough Cathedral.—The works which have been for some time 
carrying on in, and which comprise nearly the whole of what may be 
termed the furniture of, Peterborough Cathedral, are now nearly com- 
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pleted; and we are equally gratified in noticing the taste and spirit 
with which they have been performed, and the proof they afford of the 
public anxiety for the general preservation of these truly national 
edifices. 

It is by no means an easy task, but as it may not be uninteresting to 
the reader, we will endeavour to communicate some idea of the nature 
and extent of these improvements. The first object that meets the eye 
on entering the nave is the new stone organ-screen. It consists of a 
large centre arch of great richness, having elegant tracery hanging 
from the mouldings, which spring from a number of shafts. It has a 
triangular crocketed canopy crowned with a finial, which stands free. 
This arch is separated from a series of niches, which extend on each 
side to the width of the choir, by lofty octagonal buttresses ornament- 
ed with pediments, and these are repeated at the angles; the whole 
being connected by a cornice and band of trefoil at the top: but per- 
haps the best key we can give to our description is to say the style is 
that of the fourteenth century, sometimes called decorated Gothic, 
beautifully contrasting with the severer character of the Norman work 
by which it is surrounded. 

Above this screen is the organ, of good design, and well executed in 
oak. The instrument, which has been reconstructed, will, for size and 
power, yield perhaps to none in the kingdom. We must however say, 
that we think the enormous size of the organs in some of our cathedrals 
objectionable, as tending to destroy the continuity of the view, and 
_ therefore abstracting from the impressive grandeur of the general 
- effect. 

We now pass through the screen, which is of considerable depth, 
and take our station under a canopy of sufficient projection to receive 
the choir organ, whence there is a coup-d’ceil that we have not seen 
equalled by any effort of modern art. 

The altar-screen is of equal design, though of very different compo- 
sition from that above described. 

Withdrawing the eye the distance of one arch, it rests on the bishop's 
throne, which is square, with buttresses at the angles terminating in pin- 
nacles, and from these buttresses rises the canopy. On each side it has 
a pediment ornamented with crockets and a finial. Immediately below 
these are o-gee arches similarly decorated, which have hanging tracery 
in them, and much grace is derived from their incurvated plan, so that 
the finials are again completely insulated. The whole is surmounted 
by something analogous to an ornamented pinnacle which rises nearly 
to the triforium arches. 

Vor. 1.—N°. 4. 2B 
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The space between the throne and the altar is occupied by an open 
sereen dividing the aisles from the choir; and a series of niches and ca- 
iiopy work fill up the remaining arches on each side, behind which gal- 
leries are contrived in the thickness of the pier. 

The pulpit is the next iiiportant object, and the Dean’s, Archdeacon’s, 
atid Préebends’ stalls, are ‘also rich in désign. These will, with the minor 
‘canons’ stalls, the Kiiig’s scholars’ and choristers’ seats, we believe, com- 
plete the arrangements. — 

Mr. Pickeragill, we feel great pleasure in learning, has kindly presented 
his portrait of Mr. Faraday to the Royal Institution, and his example 
has had the good effect of stimulating the Society to procure the por- 
traits of other of their distinguished members to grace their rooms. 
We should be glad to find this course more often adopted, not only from 
its beneficial consequences to the arts, but as paying just respect to the 
honoured individuals themselves, and having, as we verily believe, a 
considerable, though perhaps secret, influence in rousing talent to make 
those exertions, without which the posseestin of it would be valueless 
to the possessor and the world. 





National Monument in honour of King William the Fourth—We 
have seen a series of plans, elevations, &c. now in progress, intended 
for the projected triumphal column and temple, in the Greek style of 
architecture, with suitable sculptured decoration of statues, bassi relievi, 
&c., in honour of our Sovereign, for his glorious exertions for the re- 
covery of the constitutional rights of his people. It is proposed to 
erect this splendid structure on some conspicuous spot within the 
British metropolis, out of a fund to be raised by a general national 
‘subscription. 

Feeling gratified at every opportunity of recording the advancement 
of the arts, and every architectural improvement that can add to the 
grandeur of our country, be it in the metropolis, provincial city, or 
town, we hail this project with pleasure. A structure thus becoming 
our own age would be contemplated by posterity with perpetual reve- 
rence, as a memorial of the liberty enjoyed by their forefathers, under 
the just and beneficent reign of King William the Fourth. These de- 
signs, we understand, are made by Mr. Goodwin, the architect, at the 
instance of the Committee, who suggested the popular undertaking. 





The culture of taste is advancing rapidly in every part of the empire. 
The capital of Scotia, proportioned to its wealth and population, ex- 
ceeds the English metropolis in the splendour of architectural adorn- 
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ments ; hence it is denominated the Modern Athens. Many provincial 
towns are evincing a similar spirit for architectural improvement. 


National Cemetery.—An attempt was made in the spring of last year, 
for the establishment of a Grand National Cemetery, immediately north 
of London. The design was magnificent, but it is not yet patronised. 
Surely it might have commenced, even if the whole of the plan had not 
been adopted. Liverpool has two, and the subscribers have already re- 
ceived ten per cent. on their shares profit, besides paying off a consider- 
able portion of their borrowed capital. The entrance to one of them is 
formed of a classic Greek structure. At Manchester is one, and at 
Plymouth another is on the eve of commencing, from the designs of 
Mr. Allom, the entrance to which is formed of a well designed Gothic 
chapel, with wings for the officers of the establishment. That pro- 
posed for the metropolis is from the design of Mr. Goodwin ; that at 
Plymouth, by his highly talented pupil; and the elegant Greek ap- 
proach to that at Liverpool, is from the design of Mr. Foster, to whose 
classic taste this flourishing commercial town owes its many recently 
erected architectural ornaments. 

A prospectus is also issued for establishing another, entitled The 
Portsea Island General Cemetery. 

That at Manchester opened in 1821, wasestablished by shares at 107. 
each. They are now worth 251. each. 

All these cemeteries are upon a plan somewhat similar to that of the 
celebrated Pére la Chaise at Paris. 





Necrology. Cean-Bermudez.—In this writer, Spain has lately lost 
a very intelligent and industrious historian of the Fine Arts; a loss the 
more to be regretted, as he has left but few fellow-labourers among his 
countrymen, and likewise, because he left one or two unpublished works, 
which may now probably never be given to the world. Juan Agustin 
Cean-Bermudez was a native of Gijon in Asturia (where he was born in 
the year 1749), which town was also the birth-place of the illustrious 
Jovellanos, one of the most enlightened men and truest patriots his 
country can boast. They both pursued their studies together at Ovi- 
edo, and the friendship thus formed between them at the outset of life 
continued uninterrupted till the death of the latter. On his patron’s 
being appointed chief judge of the King’s Court at Madrid, Cean-Ber- 
mudez accompanied him to the capital, and afterwards to Seville, where 
he began to apply himself to the study of the Fine Arts, and where he 
established an academy for their encouragement, an institution shortly 
after confirmed by a royal charter. By the advice of his friend, he 
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then returned to Madrid for the purpose of profiting by the instructions 
of Mengs; but scarcely had he arrived there, before that artist set out 
for Rome. It was about this period that Cean-Bermudez obtained some 
situation in the Bank of San Carlos, through the interest of Jovellanos ; 
and in this not particularly congenial avocation to a man of his pursuits 
he continued till 1791, when he was commissioned to arrange the ar- 
chives in the office for India Affairs at Seville. The ability and industry 
he displayed in this task procured for him afterwards an appointment 
to the secretaryship for India Affairs at Madrid. On the dismissal and 
exile of Jovellanos, he once more returned to Seville, where he occu- 
pied his former post until he finally retired on a pension, and from that 
time entirely devoted himself to his favourite pursuits, up to the au- 
tumn of 1827, when a severe apoplectic attack put a period to his 
studies, although his death did not take place till the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, 1829. 

Cean-Bermudez may be considered as the Vasari of Spain, as the 
historian of-the artists of that country. His two biographical works, 
the one on her Painters, the other on her Architects, are a rich mine of 
materials ; the value of which can be best appreciated by those who 
have had occasion to consult the scanty and meagre notices transmitted 
us by Palomino and a few others. The former of the works above men- 
tioned was published in 6 vols. 8vo, in the year 1800; the latter, which 
is in 4 vols. 4to, was almost the last work on which he was engaged, 
and did not appear till 1829. It was, in fact, commenced by Llaguno, 
who brought it down to the year 1734; yet Cean-Bermudez not only 
continued it to the present time, but made so many additions to the 
original text, and illustrated it by so many notes, that, although the 
plan originated with Llaguno, the work, as thus improved, may fairly 
be considered his own. Besides these, he was the author of various 
other publications, among which may here be mentioned, his Descrip- 
tion of the Cathedral of Seville, which contains some interesting remarks 
on the various styles of its architecture; and a similar account of the 
Hospital del Sangre, another very curious edifice in that city. He had 
also completed a History of the Roman Antiquities of Spain, a General 
History of Painting, a work on Architecture, and several other pieces, 
all of which yet remain unedited. Nor must we forget his Life of his 
friend Jovellanos, which was published in 1814; or to observe, that 
Jovellanos himself had occasionally written some papers on the Fine 
Arts; among which is a Dissertation on the English-Gothic Style of 
Architecture, and an Eloge on Ventura Rodriguez, an eminent Spanish 
architect of the last century, of whom such frequent and honourable 
mention is made by Ponz in his Viage de Espana. 
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